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lines are not furnished for us, nor can we always know 
our cues. We have to be ourselves all through, not act 
something other than our real self. ‘This is what makes 
life difficult, and any foreordained scheme of things im- 
possible, even though all men should agree on one; but 
it is also what makes life interesting. Much more is 
intrusted to us than to any actor, even the greatest. 
We have the chance of real creation. Every turn in 
events is a challenge to our ingenuity and presence of 
mind. We cannot hope to finish the piece before the 
curtain falls, but we can act well, and make our part 
good while it lasts. We can take every event as an 
opportunity, and prove that we live in freedom, not in 
fate. 
wt 


THE old-time exhorter who prayed for ‘the power” 
was in the main current of human desire. Even yet 
the course of that current has not been deflected. How 
better can man conceive of deity than in terms of power, 
or of religion than in its acquiring by the individual? 
The earliest thought of God as being the superhuman 
energy behind all natural manifestation survives through 
all the centuries of mental growth. Its latest form is 
doubtless the conception of that deific democracy that 
makes creation itself creative, and gives every man a 
share in the task of making the world what it ought to 
be. But it must be realized that a proper fulfilment of 
this loftiest of tasks depends upon that intimacy of re- 
lation and closeness of connection with God which alone 
can give one power to achieve. If the unity of God and 
man, uncompromisingly postulated by Jesus, means any- 
thing at all, it means that man has access to that power- 
house of the divine energy which will enable him to ac- 
complish the largest deed. Hence it is that men are 
looking to-day for the manifestation of power as the sure 
sign of that reality of relation, and making it the criterion 
by which to judge the claims of sectarians. It may be 
accepted as true that whatever gives to a man the strength 
to play the noble part in life has truest claim to notice 
and respect. Liberal religion must stand the test less 
by the power of its logic than by the logic of its power. 
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THE power of disposition to frustrate, thwart, and 
even neutralize the finest and noblest influences is what 
discourages all who have any ideal work to do in the 
world. While strains lift the appreciative listener into 
the highest heaven of harmony, the careless laughter, 


the chatter, of those who hear but cannot listen, rudely” 


breaks in upon the perfect moment and shatters its grace. 
A man just down from Sinai or Gethsemane turns to the 
world softened and hushed, only to find his neighbor 
who was at his side letting off the accumulated steam of 
repressed ill temper, or betraying his inaccessibility to 
any of the high appeals he heard. Moses finding people 
worshipping a golden calf, Jesus discovering his best 
friends asleep during his agony, or his disciples mainly 
concerned with advantageous offices in the new ad- 
ministration, show.every one the final test of fidelity. 
It is to root the disposition so deep and hold it so pure 
that no strain will affect it. Introspection is sometimes 
slighted and hot-house religion scorned, but nothing less 
than tracking evils into their centres, and growing vir- 
tues at first in a climate favorable to their culture, will 
give human nature what it most needs when it most needs 
it. 
s&s 

It is a curious fact that a sculptor need not necessarily 
be a carver in stone, though he may advantageously be 
that, and that when he is a skilful carver it is none of 
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that skill that makes him the sculptor. The quality of 
the sculptor is his power of imagination and conception, 
not his mechanical adeptness. The people who marvel 
at exquisite examples of sculpture in the shape of veils 
that seem to make marble yielding, and ropes that could 
almost be coiled, would often save their ecstasies and 
their money if they knew that all this sort of thing is the 
work not of a sculptor, but of his chief assistant, the 
“scarpellino.” So the trickster in persuasion often de- 
ludes his hearers. ‘The clever turn of a phrase, the en- 
gaging fashion of a sentence, the clever epigram and 
surprising comparison, which move admiration, is not of 
much real value. What counts is the thought: behind 
the words, whether the statement will really hold water 
as well as look stanch, whether the rope of argument 
will hold one’s weight as well as one’s attention. Elo- 
qence falls into disrepute where it is merely attractive, 
but discourse that is too solid also fails. There is no 
reason why the graces of speech should not aid thought, 
or why their aid should cast a shadow on thought. 
Underneath them ideas may have the fuller scope, and 
that is real eloquence in which the skill of the moulder 
of speech is commanded by the genius which makes 
speech worth while. 


Judgments. 


More than once during the past few months we have 
heard the idea seriously expressed by intelligent people 
that the present war in Europe is a judgment from God 
on a sin-tainted world. At a time like the present people 
are constantly probing for causes, seeking to find expla- 
nations for phenomenal events. The obvious or more 
obscure underlying reasons do not satisfy; it is necessary 
to appeal to supernatural powers, and the wrath of an 
offended God. 

We have advanced not very far from the mental grasp 
of the people of Noah’s time whose god judged the hu- 
man race to be deliberately wicked and determined to 
drown them all, saving only an intemperate old gentle- 
nae and his numerous progeny, spared to repeople the 
earth. 

This solution of the difficulty raises more questions 
than it lays to rest. Even Noah’s god, having smelt the 
delicious savor of burnt offerings, determined henceforth’ 
to save the people from the destructive effects of deluges 
and floods. The plan of judgments, that is, the placing 
of the responsibility of terrible events on a mysterious 
and incalculable power, would perhaps seem simple and 
satisfactory if, owing to the complex nature of man, the 
wicked and the innocent were not inexplicably blended. 

That God might smite the wicked we can understand, 
if he would save and shelter the innocent. But the 
heaviest weight of his arm falls oftentimes on those who 
have done no wrong and are merely victims of the day 
of wrath. ‘Thus his vengeance becomes indiscriminate, 
and we lose all sense of a purgative, cleansing, and 
purifying process. 

That each act whether individual or national carries its 
own penalty, its own regenerative or damning influence, 
transfers the judgment-seat to the soul and conscience of 
man. In making God an avenger we lose the idea of this 
justice in contemplation of his blind and indiscriminate 
fury. This idea of God’s judgments has overlived old 
pagan forms of propitiation, and in this twentieth century 
it stands out boldly in some minds as an excuse for the 
violence and horror that is ravaging a continent. If God 
is behind the scene, operating this peculiar retribution for 
his own satisfaction, then men are but his puppets. He 


it is who pulls the strings, and kings blindly proclaim, and 
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armies march and fight. His worshippers have no im- 
munity from destruction. ‘They are killed while upon 
their knees praying to him for protection. His beautiful 
temples are knocked to pieces by bombs and cannon-balls. 

The battlefields are stained red with blood; the trenches 
are filled with the ghastly dead piled upon each other in 
confusion. The glare of burning homes lights up the 
night, and clouds of black smoke billow up to the heavens. 
The inhabitants flee, half naked, from destruction, dragging 
their frightened children who are crying from cold and 
hunger. The earth trembles under the constant roar of 
artillery, and air-machines drop bombs on sleeping towns 
and send many souls on their flight into eternity. And 
yet there are people who believe themselves to be good 
and pious who call this devil’s work the judgment of God. 

It is to be noticed that the people who are the great- 
est sticklers for God’s judgments as marked by death 
and destruction are always inveighing against sceptics, 
atheists, and unbelievers. ‘The emptiness of the churches 
seems certain proof that God is about ready to pour 
down fire from heaven. ‘he world must be chastised 
as with scorpion whips because of its refusal longer to 
accept the popular doctrines. Scepticism has blighted 
the earth; irreligion has brought down deserved punish- 
ment—the innocent must suffer with the guilty. There 
are predictions heard of the approaching end of the world; 
God irritated beyond endurance will pour down fire from 
heaven to destroy all life on the planet. The indications 
of approaching doom are strenuously pointed out. The 
race has failed in its high calling, and therefore is worthy 
of extinction. ‘The prophets as usual draw their weapons 
from the book of Daniel and the Apocalypse. Evange- 
lists are abroad who add to the depth of gloom by exhor- 
tations to escape, by immediate repentance, from the 
eternal burning. 

If the war continues a long time and the financial press- 
ure is more and more felt, these gloomy, hysterical, lurid 
prognostications will doubtless increase in vehemence. 
It has long been the custom of certain phases of religion 
to render people despondent and gloomy by means of 
fright. Religion in many minds is indissolubly united 
with dark and hard conditions. ‘Too often it is a scare- 
crow instead of a bright angel of love and hope. In 
times of great tribulation, profound solemnity, even awe, 
will pervade minds, and too easily it is turned to super- 
stition and the panic fright stimulated by false prophets 
and the fulminations of lying mystics. It is a day when 
every possible effort should be made to keep the religious 
consciousness sane and healthy. ‘The stimulators of 
gloom and despair were never less welcome in the world 
than now. A day is coming sooner or later for the re- 
generation of nations, to bring new life and hope to ex- 
hausted and heartbroken peoples. It cannot be done by 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, or by lugubrious prophets 
who go up and down crying that the world is soon to come 
to an end. 

It is to be done by faith, hope, and charity, and a new 
spirit of trustfulness and courage. We can all help in the 
creation of that spirit. It cannot be generated by bitter- 
ness, hatred, and mad rivalry, but by patience, tolerance, 
and mutual forgiveness. ‘The wounds will be long in 
healing, but new wars and fiercer struggles will fail to 
accomplish that end. ‘lhe day is coming when an en- 
larged sense of brotherhood will dawn. We can all help 
in bringing in that day. Not by preaching’ the judg- 
ments of God wrought with fire and sword will the day of 
the new era dawn, but by trying to live as if we were al- 
ready citizens of the kingdom of heaven. Peace and 
joy and hope and service are the elements of that king- 


- dom, and the air is good and salubrious for the healing 


of wounds and the binding up of broken hearts. 
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Every brave and hopeful person is a prophet of God, 
or shall we say, of good. ‘The neighborhood that has the 
largest number of these inspiring people is a good neigh- 
borhood, a fine place to live in. It is spiritual ozone that 
we need. These cheerful inspirers have a great work to 
do in the world, especially at this time. As the sky grows 
darker it is their duty to radiate more light. 

They counteract the sodden, depressing temperaments 
who are sure everything is going to immediate destruction, 
who see not the sunshine except through fog, and are cold 
and clammy even on the warmest days. As days grow 
darker and our spirits are more and more racked by sym- 
pathy we can only share at arm’s-length in the safety of 
good homes. We have one paramount duty: it is to look 
on the sun-illumined side of the great shield of destiny, 
and to go so far in trusting God as to believe not that he is 
on the side of the heaviest artillery, but of the bravest, 
most enduring, most courageous souls, who with Luther 
can sing, ‘““My God is a strong fortress,”"—souls that flinch 
not and fail not in the hour of dread disaster. Not in the 
spirit of vengeance does God sit in the judgment-seat of 
the universe, but to make manifest those great, glorious, 
unconquerable qualities of human nature that are the 
glory and the priceless heritage of the race. 


Hothouse Religion. 


This description is often applied to the religion which 
begins in the inward life. Those who use it seem to think 
that to call any sort of religion a hothouse religion is to 
put it out of the range of common-sense interest. When 
we hear religion so described we think of an introspective, 
meditative, dreamy, impracticable, self-centred, ineffect- 
ual, out-of-the-world religiousness which belongs to 
medizval times and dispositions, not to the world and 
people of to-day. With our interest in doing things, in 
our day of social service, and having the special re- 
sponsibility upon us of redeeming otherworldliness with 
salvation here, the stifled, overheated atmosphere of a 
hothouse religion does not commend itself. We have, 
without intending any disrespect tothe horticulturalists, 
given over the analogy of the greenhouse to this quite 
disrespectful use. 

The horticulturalists could, however, show us uses of 
the hothouse which would restore it to our respect and 
admiration. It gives us spring and summer before their 
time in order that growth shall get under way during the 
winter and be well started by the time real spring ar- 
rives. It furnishes the climate for splendid growths 
which we should otherwise have to travel far to see. No 
one scorns the exquisite products of sunshine because it 
is assisted under glass. They have increased value for 
their rareness and their beauty. Go into the botanical 
garden in winter and see what greenhouses do for it, 
and the usual contempt for hothouse culture will be 
quite out of place. There is no culture that is not at 
some stage hothouse culture. There could be no cult- 
ure in any part of the world without some way of mak- 
ing an atmosphere which that part of the world does not 
furnish. How would the world be any the more practical 
by being shut up to itself, denied any climate but its own 
and any products but those of its seasons? A culture 
that can bring us all the delicacies and luxuries of all 
climates while winter is the immediate fact of experience 
is far from impractical; it is extremely serviceable. 

A metaphor is an ally to be employed with discretion. 
It is likely to turn against us, or at least can be used 
against us. We have long suspected that a “close ac- 
quaintance with our enemies would lessen their number, 
and that our familiar enemy, the hothouse religion, 
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might prove innocent and admirable. The more its re- 
proaches have become common property the more have 
we inclined toward secret sympathy with it. The anti- 
thetical examples held up for our admiration are, it is 
true, most stirring and noble. Our pulses quicken at 
their heroisms and courages. We ask how it is possible 
to attain such heights of character and doing. Then we 
are shown the picture of the knight at his vigil. We see 
him preparing for his crusade or his warfare. And we 
see him not at sword practice, or in the training-field. 
We see him alone in the dim chapel before the altar, his 
weapons at rest, on his knees at prayer; the crowning 
preparation is the night-long consecration. The secret 
of all his heroisms is in this last devotion. The monk in 
his cell, the knight in his armor, rely on the same sort of 
religion. ‘The religiousness of action and the religious- 
ness of thought and devotion have the same root. Hot- 
house religion? Is there any religion else? 

Reading an old and familiar literature with the new 
sort of attention which this question of a hothouse re- 
ligion suggests, we have lately tested a prime example of 
what would be called a hothouse religion. It was set 
forth in a book filled with the piety of the Middle Ages 
and formed about its ideas. The author was a quiet, 
modest man who would not have known how to live 
outside the cloister. While his continent shook with wars, 
and his church itself was torn apart by the claims of rival 
popes, he copied his manuscripts and wrote his little 
books, all unconscious that among them one would be 
translated into more languages than any book but the 
Bible, and would do more than any other book to form 
character and produce the highest and bravest qualities. 
We had humbly accepted the classifications which put 
this book out of any but devotional interest. We had 
read it in the light of such classification, as the record 
of an interned soul, of interest merely as the opening of 
that inner life to the world. 

But from this record from another world there came, 
as by a voice, messages strangely fit for the modern 
world, wonderfully useful for the culture of true and 
powerful souls to-day. Such sayings as these came out 
of the fourteenth century: ‘“Iruly at the day of judg- 
ment we shall not be examined as to what we have read, 
but as to what we have done; not how well we have 
spoken, but how religiously we have lived. Oh, if men 
bestowed as much labor on the rooting out of vices and the 
planting of virtues as they do in the moving of questions, 
neither would so many evils be done nor so great scandals 
be given in the world. If thou dost not overcome small 
and easy things, when wilt thou overcome harder things? 
Resist thy inclinations in the very beginning and unlearn 
evil habits, lest by little and little they draw thee to 
greater difficulty. Why wilt thou defer thy good purpose 
from day to day? Arise and begin this very instant, and 
say, Now is the time to be doing, now is the time to be 
striving, now is the fit time to amend myself.’ Did 
- William James in his well-known chapter on habit say 
more? ‘It is no great matter to associate with the 
good and gentle, for this is naturally pleasing to all, and 
every one willingly enjoyeth peace and loveth best 
those who agree with him. But to live peaceably with 
hard and perverse persons, or with the disorderly, or 
with such as go contrary to us, is a great grace and a 
most commendable and manly thing. Let not thy 
peace depend on the tongues of men; for whether they 
judge well of thee or ill, thou art not on that account 
other than thyself. My son, thou oughtest with all dili- 
gence to endeavor that inevery place and action and in 
all outward business thou be inwardly free and thor- 
oughly master of thyself, and that all things be under 
thee and not thou under them.” 
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It may be that when the great failures of this time are 
measured and its assets reckoned it will be found that 
it failed of realizing practically its aims because it was 
not ideal enough, that what it did achieve which was of 
lasting worth came out of what it valued least and in spite 
of what it praised most, and that its contempt of the inner 
life and neglect of its training was the source of its great- 
est weaknesses in outward life, the explanation of its 
conspicuous failure to produce practical results out of 
methods considered most practical. In character the 
finest growths, to stand the stress of time and change, 
must be brought up through long care and nurture. If 
in the streams of the world, where a character is trained, it 
is to endure, it must have had in quiet the powers of 
which alone endurance is made. ‘The religion of medita- 
tion, preparing habitual thoughts and loves of the high- 
est things, is the religion most needed in the world of 
action. ‘Thomas 4 Kempis can give the twentieth cent- 
ury, as he gave the fifteenth century, what every century 
most needs. The “Imitation of Christ’? should bring 
the modern world to its knees. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 
Our Work in the South. 


““Who am dem folks?” 

“Er reckon dey is pore sick trash from de Nothe.”’ 

The group referred to consisted of two elderly couples, 
the men apparently recovering from illness, the women 
alert, with Connecticut written all over them. ‘There 
was also a young woman of feeble bearing, and a pale 
middle-aged man carrying a walking-stick. 

The company was representative of the migrating 
hosts that pass through Jacksonville during the winter. 
Apparently they were what in the South are called 
“tin-canners’’—people of moderate circumstances who 
hire inexpensive rooms and live largely on canned goods. 
They escape the rigors of the Northern winter and by 
side-stepping the coal bill and other cold weather expenses 
live quite as economically as if they remained at home. 
The great majority of these “pore sick trash from de 
Nothe”’ are cultivated and refined, interested in every- 
thing they see, and give evidence that they have made 
substantial contributions to human welfare in terms of 
education, business, professional service, and religious 
interest. Many of them have been overworked, or 
overwhelmed by the tragedies of life, and could hardly 
survive were it not for the tender ministries of the 
Southern sun. 

Our congregations in the South can hardly be said to 
be composed of ‘“‘tin-canners,’’ although these people 
often attend our church services and conscientiously 
place their offerings in the plate. But what should 
especially interest Northern Unitarians is the fact that 
it is through these migrating multitudes that we extend 
an influence much greater than the size of our congrega- 
tions would seem to indicate. In every instance during 
my recent hurried trip, with Kent at New Orleans, 
McHale at Marianna, Pierce at Jacksonville, Miss Gordon 
at Orlando, and Fitzgerald at Lynchburg, most interest- 
ing instances were cited where travellers had been given 
new and satisfying interpretations of life, and in many 
instances had been launched as champions of the liberal 
faith, by attendance upon our Southern services. For 
instance, there were two visitors in the congregations at 
New Orleans, one from Wyoming and the other from 
Montana, who had never before attended a Unitarian 
service. Both became deeply interested, made inquiries, 
provided for the future reading of our literature, and 
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declared their intention to extend further the knowledge 
of our message. At Jacksonville a young woman who 
announced herself a Presbyterian had come “‘ because it was 
such a luxury to hear something liberal.” In many 
cases visitors attend Unitarian services only because 
they are ‘‘away from home.” It may not be altogether 
to their credit to act the part of Nicodemus; and yet, 
who knows the whole story of Nicodemus? 

Theologically, in the West and in the South (so far as 
theology finds popular recognition), the times are re- 
actionary. It would seem as if the present generation 
had scarcely heard of evolution or the scientific treatment 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. A general decline, on the 
part of the multitude, into an unquestioning acceptance 
of the crudest forms of religious faith prevails to a most 
surprising extent. A literal hell and heaven, physical 
resurrection, a present and almost omnipotent devil, 
everlasting punishment, the verbal and inerrant inspira- 
tion of the Bible and the whole wide range of special 
providences that go with them, burdened with the 
harrowing emphasis of death and death-bed scenes, 
characterized the revival utterances reported in the 
local newspapers in nearly every city visited. And 
yet many of our complacent New England Unitarians 
seem to comfort themselves with the illusion that all 
these are “things of the past’! If Unitarianism as an 
educational influence, to say nothing of its great funda- 
mental basis of faith and hope and its inspiration for 
service, were ever needed, that need exists to-day to an 
overwhelming degree. 

For us the South is peculiarly conservative and diffi- 
cult. ‘Tradition, social prejudice, and an entrenched 
orthodoxy defended by a clergy that, with few excep- 
tions, harbor a malignant enmity to anything rational and 
liberal in religion, prevents many who would otherwise 
accept modern views from declaring themselves friends of 
our cause. ‘These conditions cannot be too deeply appreci- 
ated by those who support our work. ‘There is something 
especially worth while and blessed about our mission in the 
world of to-day. Where it is effective, a train of intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces is realized which are emancipat- 
ing in character. Once it becomes permanently estab- 
lished in a given community, that community acquires 
an individuality of a more progressive and substantial 
kind than it ever possessed before. 

Our equipment in the South has greatly improved 
during the past year. At New Orleans the church has 
been enlarged and an attractive and commodious suite 
of rooms for the minister's home annexed. Here, too, 
the organ has been overhauled and readjusted. The 
membership has increased and Rev. and Mrs. George 
Kent, by their wise and sympathetic leadership and 
industry, have the enthusiastic loyalty of the society. 
At Mt. Pleasant, Fla., a new church nearly ready for 
occupancy has been built through the zeal and industry 
of Rev. Francis M. McHale. This is but one of the 
many centres of influence in the wide circuit to which Mr. 
McHale ministers. Only those who have accompanied 
him from town to town can realize to what a degree he 
is leavening the northwestern part of Florida with the 
liberal religious spirit. At Orlando an addition has been 
built to the attractive little church, and a congregation 
gathered that would do credit to many of our Northern 
societies. A Sunday-school and a woman’s society have 
also been created. I was met by an enthusiastic congre- 
gation which nearly filled the church, and discovered 
that at this centre not a few people from the North had 
located for their winter sojourn because a Unitarian church 
had been established. The work at Jacksonville, under 


the earnest and self-sacrificing ministry of Rev. and Mrs. 
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C. Pierce, has acquired new confidence, and is looking 
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forward to a gradual and substantial increase in at- 
tendance and general interest. The new church edifice 
at Atlanta is nearing completion, but as it is not likely 
to be completely furnished before the warm weather 
begins it will probably not be dedicated until the autumn. 
The society at Highland Springs, Va., is to be congratu- 
lated on the erection of a new and well-equipped church 
building, which will be ready for dedication at an 
early date. At Lynchburg, Va., Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald 
continues with enthusiasm and efficiency the work begun 
by Rev. Julian R. Pennington. On his return to Lynch- 
burg from New England, where Mr. Pennington has been 
studying during the year at the Harvard Divinity School, 
he will find a strengthened congregation, a Women’s 
Alliance well organized and effective, and a good-sized 
Sunday-school with prospects of constant growth. 

Had we the men and money for unlimited missionary 
work in the South, there are several places where churches 
might be started with substantial prospects of success. 
At Charlotte, N.C., where Northern capital is now 
employed in the large cotton factories; at Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina, one of the most beautiful 
cities in the South, full of the new spirit of progress and 
enterprise; at Birmingham, Ala., which has now become 
one of the great industrial and commercial cities of the 
South; and at several other places between Atlanta and 
Washington, it would be possible to organize a chain 
of Unitarian churches. No part of the country furnishes 
a stronger challenge for our interest and effort than the 
South, but it will require great energy on the part of 
our missionaries and generous support and unremitting 
interest from the entire denomination. 

Do the avowed Unitarians of our country realize the 
importance and the extent of their commission? As a 
contribution to civilization there is nothing of greater 
consequence, for it deals with the right use of the 
mind concerning our work, our people, our attitude 
toward one another, the enduring values of life, our 
relations toward God, and the unfailing hopes that make 
life divine and beautiful. And our greatest satisfac- 
tion consists in the fact that nothing done in its name is 
failure. Its statistics may seem comparatively insignifi- 
cant, and yet there are unrecorded thousands who read 
our literature and are spiritually born again. We can 
cast our bread upon the waters, never doubting that it 
will foster a new life somewhere. Indeed, there is a kind 
of secret joy in knowing that every word spoken in candor 
for righteousness and uprightness of heart and the open 
vision goes on its way to triumph where we can never 
know of its conquests. 

Lewis G. WILson. 


Current Topics. 


ANOTHER of the frequently recurring problems arising out 
of the operations of belligerent nations confronted the 
United States last week, when the German converted 
cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich, which had been preying 
upon enemy commerce in the Pacific since the war began, 
put into Newport News, Va., for repairs and supplies. 
The arrival of the German warship brought to knowledge 
for the first time that among the eleven vessels destroyed 
by her was the American clipper ship William P. Frye, 
laden with grain for England—a cargo which the com- 
mander of the Hitel Friedrich classified as contraband of 
war. ‘The disclosure of the fate of the William P. Frye 
sent a ripple of excitement over the country, and the 
State Department immediately took up the question of 
the legality of the German commander's act and the 
liability of his government for the loss of an American 
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ship with its cargo. Pending the inquiry into the sinking 
of the William P. Frye, the State Department also took up 
consideration of the length of time which the German 
would require for the necessary repairs and her departure 
under the law of nations, to resume her cruising or face the 
enemy. 

ws 


Upon his unexpected arrival at Newport News, Com- 
mander Thierichens of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich announced 
his intention to steam out of that port as soon as he shall 
have made the repairs permitted by law and custom when 
a belligerent vessel enters a neutral port. Hardly had the 
news of the Hitel’s arrival been flashed over the telegraph 
wires, however, when several British warships which had 
been standing off the North Atlantic coast, keeping a 
lookout for contraband from American ports, steamed to 
the entrance of the harbor of Newport News to await the 
French cruiser. ‘They were joined, in the course of the 
next day or two, by a French naval ship. In the mean- 
while, and pending the decision of the Navy Department 
upon the length of time which should be allowed the Eitel 
Friedrich, the commander of the famed sea-raider was 
pushing work on his ship, with the apparent intention of 
making his way out of Newport News harbor and eluding 
the greatly superior force which awaited him beyond ter- 
ritorial waters, and thus resuming the operations which 
were interrupted by the necessity of landing captured 
passengers and crews and repairing his vessel. 


ca 


As to the problem involved by the sinking of the 
William P. Frye, the intimation was forthcoming from 
Berlin, at the opening of the discussion, that the German 
government would promptly accede to any reasonable 
demand for indemnity by the United States, and that 
it might even disavow the act of its officer, Commander 
Thierichens. That such a demand would constitute a 
feature of the possible action to be undertaken by Wash- 
ington appeared to be a certainty at the outset, although 
no direct statement on the subject could be obtained from 
the State Department, which treated the incident with 
notable circumspection—an attitude at variance with 
the frank method which has characterized the policy of 
the Department in other recent international crises. A 
noteworthy development of the situation was the practi- 
cally unanimous testimony of the passengers and the 
crews which had been taken aboard the Eitel Friedrich 
after the sinking of their ships, that the treatment ac- 
corded them in their temporary captivity was as good as 
the circumstances of their life on board a crowded steam- 
ship would allow. 

J 


A MARKED revival of activities in the German sub- 
marine blockade of the United Kingdom was a salient 
feature of the operations of the war at the end of last 
week. ‘The destruction of five ships in three days, and 
the damaging of three others, in the very path of Atlantic 
steamship travel, gave rise to fresh apprehensions among 
British shipping men as to the ultimate possibilities of 
the new variety of naval warfare with which it is the an- 
nounced purpose of the German admiralty to starve 
England into submission. ‘he destruction was the work 
of one vessel, the U-29, which repeatedly has been pur- 
sued by patrol boats, but has succeeded in eluding the 
enemy by efficient manceuvring. This submarine is 
one of the newest and largest vessels of her type turned 
out by the German admiralty. Her speed and her size are 
such that she is enabled to deal successfully with problems 
which would baffle a smaller and slower ship. In Berlin 
the exploits of the U-29 were received as an indication of 
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the accuracy of von Tirpitz’s prediction that the sub- 
marine would produce astonishing results as an engine of 
destruction. 

Jt 


PUBLIC sentiment in Italy, aroused to a fresh demonstra- 
tion of belligerency by the continued success of the opera- 
tions of the Allies against the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles, and the gradual approach of the invaders to Con- 
stantinople, is on the verge, by all signs, of an outbreak 
which evidently is destined to place Germany and Austria 
at greater disadvantage in their alignment against Great 
Britain, France, and Russia than that under which they 
are now laboring. Despite its professedly pacific attitude, 
the government at Rome is carrying on military prep- 
arations on an increasingly large scale, and recent utter- 
ances by Premier Salandra leave no room for doubt of 
Italy’s intention to play an influential part in the settle- 
ment after the war, even if such a participation is to be 
assured solely by an intervention in the pending hostili- 
ties. The measures already undertaken by the Italian 
war office are of the sort and scope which governments 
seldom even consider unless the prospect of war is immi- 
nent. 

wt 


In Greece, Roumania, and Bulgaria the indications of 
the fall of Constantinople are complicating the situation 
and surely forcing the nations toward war. ‘The Turkish 
government, in its efforts to avert hostile advances from 
Bulgaria and Greece, is exerting itself to induce those 
countries to maintain their neutrality. Despatches ap- 
pearing in the London press at the beginning of the week 
conveyed the information that Turkey had made defi- 
nite offers of territorial concessions to both Bulgaria and 
Greece. To Bulgaria Adrianople and other Bulgarian 
territory occupied by Turkey in the second Balkan war 
are the considerations proffered, on condition that Bul- 
garia will occupy Greek Macedonia and engage Greece in 
a war. ‘To Greece the offer appears to comprise the 
AXgean Islands which still remain to Turkey, on condition 
that Greece will refrain from joining in the operations 
now being carried on against Turkey by the Triple En- 
tente powers. Both at Sofia and at Athens the activities 
of the emissaries from Constantinople have met with 
negative responses. Ottoman diplomacy also is ap- 
parently active at Bucharest in an attempt to precipitate 
a clash among the Balkan states. 
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WHILE the Franco-British fleet, now comprising more 
than seventy vessels, and including the most powerful 
ships of the French and British navies, is hammering at 
the remaining fortifications in the Dardanelles, signifi- 
cant events are under way on the Western front of battle, 
where the British forces at the end of last week achieved a 
series of advances in the vicinity of Neuve Chapelle, in 
Northern France, which British authorities interpret as 
the beginning of the general advance foreshadowed by 
vague official utterances for this spring. It appears to 
be an established fact that during the indecisive period 
of the winter operations the British war office has been 
busy transporting large bodies of troops to France. The 
new forces, it is estimated in some quarters, may aggre- 
gate as many as two million men. The German re- 
verses at Neuve Chapelle are looked upon as the beginning 
of the new advance, this time in great force, for which 
Lord Kitchener has been making thorough preparations 
since the beginning of winter in the huge sar SNA 
at Salisbury Plain and lesser centres. ois i 
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Brevities, 


‘Harvard has a larger proportion of poor students than 
any other college in the State. Harvard students have 
earned in one year $184,000 apart from scholarships. 


In simple bald denial there is no promise of attainment, 
but honest doubt often leads to the clearer perception 
of a greater truth which should always accompany it. 
“Nerve us with affirmations,” exhorted Emerson. 


The path between care and joy in our lives is much 
shorter than we always think. If we will but turn a 
little from the path of drudgery either to the right or 
left in sincere search for the pathway of joy, we may 
easily find it. 


Some great factories now hold a recess about 3 P.M. 
for a quarter of an hour, to give their employees a rest, 
with reading, music, games, and so forth. ‘This practice 
is not for charity, but for efficiency, since concentration 
follows relaxation. 


The business or industry which does not tend to develop 
a worthier personality in the workers is not fulfilling its 
full duty toward its employees. Just so far as a man is 
greater than a machine we must place the human agency 
foremost in our regard. 


Prof. Heinrich von Treitschke, the exponent of German 
imperialism, prophesied a few years ago as follows: 
“When the German flag covers and protects this im- 
mense Empire (colonial), to whom shall the sceptre of 
the universe belong? What nation shall impose her will 
upon others in a state of weakness and decadence? Shall 
it not be Germany, whose mission it will be to guarantee 
the peace of the world?” 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Valuable Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I have space in the Register to commend to our 
ministers, and to other readers of theological and relig- 
ious books, a very stimulating and remarkable work by 
the professor of Christian Theology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian)? Prof. Herbert Alden Youtz, 
in ‘“‘The Enlarging Conception of God,’ writes one of 
the noblest and most persuasive expositions of the free 
religious position which among us is called Unitarianism 
which has appeared in years. Despite the fact that 
Prof. Youtz and Billy Sunday serve the same fellowship, 
there is in this book only such material as any of our own 
ministers would be proud and glad to have written. 
We might phrase a sentence or two a little differently, 
but what the book says, and says splendidly, is what 
we try to say. If we wish to put the argument against 
orthodoxy in its keenest and most telling form, we can 
do no better than to follow Dr. Youtz; and if we want 
‘to put the power and appeal of the free, modern, undog- 
matic view of religion most clearly and persuasively, 
we shall do well also to follow him. ‘The book’s startling 
theological radicalism is all in the interest of conserving 
and exalting the greatest religious values. No Unitarian 
minister should fail to acquaint himself with this most 
significant utterance from the modernism of the older 
churches. ‘ . 

ie oda CLayton R. BowEn. 
- MEapvILLe THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
_  M&apvinze, Pa. 4 
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The Lifted Stone. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


“The revelations of humanity are like those of the lifted stone.”” 


I 


Beneath the stone that close to earth hath lain, 
The whitened grass, long hidden from the skies, 
Anemic, ghastly, as a cripple lies 

With weak, stark limbs upon a bed of pain,— 
Dwarfed of life-purpose, all upreachings vain,— 
Prone in the slimy dank and mire dies. 

The spiral snail whose undeveloped eyes 

Turn to the darkness of itself again, 

The hurtling ant, the loathsome lizard, crawl 
And scurry to the safety of the gloom. 
Unnamed, weird, protoplasmic creatures sprawl 
Such suddenly discovered, murky tomb, 

While overhead the soaring songsters call 

In joyous consciousness of light and bloom. 


I i 


The human heart hath unsuspected ways 
Beneath the shining surface where we tread. 

A gleam, a word, and consciousness is led 

To noisome darkness, sin-infested maze 

Of ancient heritage where passion plays 

The strumpet’s part, and red-eyed murder, dead 
To memory, strikes its age-old blow. Once bled 
The body, now the soul its brother slays 

By hate, inconstancy, and thoughtless greed. 
Thou inobtrusive God whom humans know 

In fine, high moments, dost Thy vastness heed 
Beneath the surface how Thy creatures grow 
Dwarfed, blind, and dumb? MHearken unto our need! 
Light, bloom, and song in graciousness bestow! 


III. 


The scurrying ant from its discovered nest 

Its glittering, pearl-like larva bears away. 

The lizard in the unaccustomed ray 

Blinks dull eyes upward. In the grubby breast 
Of pupa beats the wings that soon will rest 

In iridescent beauty on some spray, 

Or in gold-hearted lilies poise and sway 

As the first star breaks through the crimson west. 
Through slime and mire the vast eternal moves 
In rising spirals. Worm-infested clod 

And mud grown animate our doubt reproves. 
Long, voiceless strivings of the trampled sod, 
Blind upward reachings, strong maternal loves, 
Span step by step the dark abyss to God. 


The Gentle Art of Dodging. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


There was a time (ah, painful memory of happier things!) 
when a man might say to a friend and brother, “Let us 
take a walk,’’ or a stroll, as might be the case, and care- 
less and free they would take to the openroad. Now, 
where may one find a man who takes to the open road 
on foot, or, if he does, who can be careless and free in so 
doing? For where may one find that once delectable 
highway, the open road, sung by the poets and framed 
with tender associations by those who followed its grass- 
fringed curves in the far-away days of childhood? 

From force of habit people still speak of taking a walk, 
even when they mean that they intend to take their 
lives in their hands and make a certain point in a city; 
but truth etymologically crushed to earth also rises again, 
and the accurate pedestrian of the future will ask his 
friend to go dodging with him, when once he would have 
proposed a walk. Possibly after much practice the 
dodger will find a gambler’s zest in the number of things 
which he can expertly dodge, for it is not merely the 
elbowing throng, the cabs, trucks, electrics, motors, 
carriages, dump-carts, and push-carts which one must 
dodge individually and collectively, but the whirlwinds 
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of dust and mud, or oil or water of benevolent sprinklers, 
the gasolene bouquets of the automobiles, and their 
ear-rending shrieks and toots. 

When all these separate lines of human activity hap- 
pen to converge in the path of the pedestrian they make 
the art of dodging an intricate problem in the calcula- 
tion of chances which must be solved, moreover, at sight 
or after death. Dodging is therefore no substitute for 
walking, and in no sense a recreation, but quite the con- 
trary, as the taut-drawn Jines on the faces of many a 
dodger bear witness. Eternal vigilance is the only 
safety for the dodger, and eternal vigilance merely for 
the sake of keeping alive is bondage. 

Even in remote country places dodging must fre- 
quently take the place of walking. While covering less 
than a half-mile in a very rural district the writer dodged 
the whirlwinds of dusts and noxious incense of eleven 
motors, which entirely wrecked a long train of ideas. 
As a last refuge, one’s fancy takes wing to a mountain- 
peak or lone island asa possible escape from the snares 
of the machine-ridden world. But no, the airship has 
cut off the last resort of hope. In the midst of the most 
guarded rambles on any such isle or peak the dejecta 
membra of an aéroplane and its occupants might at 
any moment drop upon one, giving not even a dodging 
chance. 

Yet hope springs eternal, in accordance with the poet’s 
suggestion. One still faces the future with a vestige of 
expectancy that some philanthropist will put through a 
bill legalizing an open season for shooting aviators, 
should they become too sparrowfully pestilent,—but, 
then, who would save us from the hunters of the aviators? 

Yet one hopes, though, the open road has passed, or is 
rapidly passing, translated from the poetry of its winding 
curves and sauntering wayfarers to the straight prose 
lines of the State road and its bellowing motors. Like 
the dreaming brook that finally loses itself in the broad 
pragmatic river of commercialism, the leisureful country 
road, which went bo-peeping through meadows, woods, 
and cornfields, and winding around curve after curve 
with beautiful disregard of the vulgar haste of a thing- 
ridden world, is little by little devoured by the voracious 
maw of business enterprise. 

If they would only stay in the city, one might forgive 
the hard, straight roads for their straightness and hardness 
and their crass delight in achieving the shortest distance 
between two points; but every year the hard, straight 
road ruthlessly extends its domain a little farther into 
the fragrant green places of the world, wiping out one by 
one the lovable little roads whose curved grace often 
was sung into them by the brooks that lured them to 
follow the wayward rhythm of their measures. 

Nor does the offence of the hard, straight road end in 
itself and its greedy habit of swallowing thousands of 
charming country roads. Not only is the hard, straight 
road a dull and an unresponsive companion, but the 
occasion of dulness and unresponsiveness in others. 
It is a road with one idea, namely, to get there; and those 
who travel upon it cannot escape its sinister influence. 
Little by little they too become people of one idea, 
namely, to get there, and sacrifice all to that cheap end. 
Obviously, a road of which one wishes nothing more than 
bare conveyance to one’s destination would be foolish to 
adorn itself with any of the haunting charms which 
are the birthright of the sauntering country road. 

“Silver to silver creep and wind, 
And kind to kind,” 
and those that belong to the hard, straight road love to 
travel upon it, and not upon the other. If they are 
sometimes obliged to do so, they close their eyes to all 
the broad kingdoms of vision that lie along its route. 
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“But who made me so?” asks our defendant, the hard, 
straight road. 

Ah! that is the sorest point of the grievance against 
the devourer of winding country roads. It is precisely 
because the hard, straight road furnishes a perfect mirror 
of so many hard, straight minds that one most laments 
it. What has happened to the quiet, meditative road 
that was once such a lovable comrade to the boy who 
sauntered along its leisureful curves has also happened to 
the boy. It must have happened to him and many 
other boys before it could happen to the road. When 
he ceased to saunter, skip, and run, or sit by the wayside, 
the road also ceased to saunter, but all too often the 
change has meant that the boy has lost all the birds and 
blossoms of fancy and sentiment with the rhythmic 
curves of leisure, which may measure the difference be- 
tween mechanical existence and living. 

Then his pitiful thing-crowded mind is perfectly re- 
flected in the hard thing-crowded streets of cities, where 
dodging takes the place of walking. And yet, and yet— 
the poets still live to keep alive the never-failing springs 
that save the world from the barrenness of prosaic arid- 
ity. There are also many consoling thousands of the 
poet’s kin whose hearts still keep forever burning the 
vestals’ lights of youth and beauty. 

“T know not where the white road runs, 
Nor what the blue hills are, 
But a man can have the sun for friend, 
And for his guide a star; 
And there’s no end of voyaging 
When once the voice is heard, 


For the river calls, and the road calls, 
And oh, the call of a bird.” 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Burden. 


Bunyan makes his pilgrim start out on his journey with 
a heavy burden on his back. What the burden consisted 
of was a something vastly more real to the Bedford 
dreamer than to the mass of people to-day. Yet the 
picture, if we say nothing of its religious aspect, is true for 
us all. Let our theology be what it may, or be non-ex- 
istent, we are each on a pilgrim way and each with a 
burden on his back. If we had a better eyesight than 
this poor physical one, if we could see the actual inward 
life of our neighbor, this burden of his would perhaps be 
the first thing to catch our view. It would be the strang- 
est and most incongruous compound; but what would 
most strike us, in many, at least, of our fellows, would be - 
its size and its weight. The coal-heaver, staggering under 
his loaded sack, is carrying a feather-weight compared 
with that which presses on many a slender-enough-look- 
ing passer-by. We have no weighing-machine that can 
give us these pressures. If there were, what a tonnage it 
would reveal! We get glimpses at times at what is going 
on. A look, a gesture reveals it. You watch a merry 
party at its break-up. There has been an hour of hearty 
fellowship at a dinner-table, round a club-room fire; for 
that brief hour everything else has been forgotten in the 
flow of a common, joyous life. But watch one of those 
faces as they separate. A new look comes. ‘The lines 
have become rigid, the smile has vanished. ‘The man has 
remembered his load. He has once more shouldered his 
burden. 

Unhappy is he with it? Not at all necessarily. It is 
more than likely he would be less happy without it. The 
change in him means that he has felt the tug and is call- 
ing on his strength to meet it. It would be absurd to 
exclaim against burdens in themselves. We are built 
to carry them, just as ships are, and if you have ever been 
in a cargo-boat in ballast, with a high sea running, you 
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will have realized, amid all that rolling and tossing, the 
value of being weighted, if only as a condition of steadi- 
ness. ‘That nature intended us to be weight-carriers, and 
to find our strength there, is evident from her whole 
scheme. She puts it on us, a little at a time, but with a 
steady increase, until finally we are astonished at what we 
are carrying, astonished often, too, at the ease with which 
we are managing it. A man arrived at his strength 
burns to exercise it. It is not enough to fend for himself 
alone. He must marry; take on a household, a family; 
feed, clothe, and house half a dozen others than himself. 
His business, whether big or little—sometimes because it 
is too big and sometimes because too little,—is a constant 
pressure. To-day, too, people of sensitive minds are 
feeling as never before the weight of the world’s burden. 
We are getting to know all that the world is suffering, and 
we suffer with it. We are paying the price of the world’s 
new, intimate knowledge of itself, and it is a heavy one. 
It is good for us and the world we should carry it, but it is 
distinctly a drain upon our strength. Every age and posi- 
tion of life carries its load, from which there is no escape. 
Childhood has its own, often a strangely piteous one; 
middle age is an incessant tugging and panting; and the 
last years need a new apprenticeship to their difficulties. 

What are we doing with our burdens? How are we 
taking them? It is one of the fundamental questions, in 
the answer to which lies so much of life’s secret. There 
needs here a great discrimination. There are burdens we 
have no business with at all; there are burdens we ought 
to carry, and do not; there are burdens we carry in order 
to get rid of them; there are many burdens we are carry- 
ing the wrong way. It may be well to sort out some of 
these categories and see what they contain. 

There are loads, and some of these of the heaviest, 
which people have no business with. In the days of the 
first rush to the Klondyke, when men had to face the 
terrors of the Chilcoot Pass, and of the rushing waters of 
the great canyon, many of the “tenderfoot” pioneers 
started with vast loads of superfluous baggage. The 
way up that terrific ascent was soon after strewn with 
heaps of these superfluities, cast aside in the toil of the 
climb. It is a picture of the way people load themselves 
for the longer journey of life. As if the actual burden 
imposed by nature were not enough, they construct a 
monstrous pile of self-created additions. They lend their 
imagination to the service of fear, and the two give them 
enough to carry. They fear the coming event, twisting 
it into shapes of terror which do not belong to it, blow it 
up into twice its size, and then cower shuddering under the 
phantom they have created. The greatest part of what 
they fear does not happen at all, and the thing that does 
happen is quite different from what they imagined. The 
blow falls, but the anguish you expected with it, where is 
that? The crash, the loss, the bouleversement of condi- 
tions, is there, sure enough; and often enough you are 
laughing at it instead of crying. Life, after all, is an affair 
of feeling, and is it not true that some of our finest feelings 
—the confidence, the exhilaration, the upleap of triumphant 
faith—have come just when the outside seemed darkest, 
when the thing we had dreaded has actually arrived? 
The astonishing, the really unpardonable thing is that 
after so many of these experiences, and what they have 
shown us, we should ever dread another. _ 

That is not the only useless burden. With numbers of 
people half their load will have fallen away when they 
have realized for themselves the supreme folly of pride, 
and of that slavery to convention which is born of pride. 
Take a present-day instance. The existing domestic 
difficulty, which is the despair of the modern household, 
will have disappeared when the middle classes | have 
learned this lesson. ‘You have twenty servants,” said 
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Dr. Parker once, in one of his Thursday addresses; ‘then 


you have nineteen plagues!”” He might have made it a 
score and have been nearer the truth. When well-to-do 
people have learned to do for themselves the things they 
have left to others, and to take a pride in doing them, they 
will have found how much better it is to deal with things 
themselves, those things of the household,—things which 
never talk back, which are always good-humored, which 
always yield their return for honest labor,—than to deal 
with stubborn wills, with laziness, incompetence, and the 
determination to get the most for doing the least. What 
is the matter, for your cultured woman, or your cultured 
man, for that matter, with handling a broom or with 
kindling a fire? You are at least in contact with realities. 
Here is a gymnastic as good as any other. Old Heraclitus, 
cooking his own dinner, said to some visitors, astonished 
at his occupation, “Here also there are gods!’’ Louis 
Philippe, once asked what was the prime accomplishment 
needed in a king of France, replied, ‘“‘ That he should be 
able to black his own boots.”” It was a skit on the uncer- 
tainties of the position, but it is not a bad accomplishment 
for others than kings. We read of old Wilhelm of Prussia, 
the father of Frederick the Great, that in his constant 
journeys through the kingdom “he liked to sleep in a 
clean barn and dine under a tree. He started each 
day’s journey at three in the morning.” Let a man, 
indoors or out, try simplicity, and we will wager he will 
get more out of it, in the sheer enjoyment of life, in mental 
stimulus, in a sense of glorious freedom, than out of all the 
luxuries and subserviencies that pride and a corrupt taste 
have ever invented. Let those who think otherwise go 
their way; only do not lose your self-respect and your 
joy of liberty by being imprisoned in their foolish ways 
and thinkings. 

There are millionaires who complain of their wealth as 
a burden, though none of them seem overanxious to get 
rid of it. Assuredly, it will be a burden to a right-minded 
man; a good burden or a bad one, yet a burden. There 
are distinct deprivations in it. It removes him from so 
much of the simpler realities out of which life’s finest 
emotions are extracted, and Cicero’s word on accumula- 
tion for its own sake has surely sense in it: “Can any- 
thing be more absurd than in proportion as less of our 
journey remains to seek a greater supply of provisions?”’ 
Sense, too, in Seneca’s word: ‘‘Non qui parum habet, 
sed qui plus cupit, pauper est” (“Not he who has little, 
but he who covets more is the poor man’). In the pres- 
ent state of the world, of its poverty-stricken masses, to 
live at one’s ease in Capuan luxury argues a habit of 
mind only one remove from that of the medieval baron 
who found an added zest in his barbarian banquets from 
the thought of the wretches groaning in his dungeons 
underground. But it is another story when we hear of 
men using their wealth as a trust, carrying it as a burden 
for others. Wealth in the hands of brains and of love is 
the happiest conjunction. The man who by honest and 
legitimate methods creates a great industry, giving there- 
by healthful employment to hundreds of workers, creat- 
ing for them happy homes, caring for them, as father of 
the vast household, is assuredly one of the noblest of our 
burden-bearers. It is one of the happiest of auguries 
that their number is increasing. It will be by a combina- 
tion of the world’s best brains, its accumulated capital, 
and the spirit of service that we shall get rid of one of the 
world’s cruellest and most shameful burdens—that of 
the poverty of the poor. 

The burden—the world’s burden and our own—is, 
we see, a strangely assorted compound. A vast deal of it 
is to be got rid of, and we can get rid of it. When all is 
done, however, in this direction we shall still be burden- 
bearers. Nature has taken care of that. It is part of our 
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life’s inheritance. As Matthew Arnold has it, 
feel, day and night, the burden of ourselves.” 


“And we 
The spirit- 


ual conflict, the sense of sin and unworthiness, our fail- 


ures, ‘‘the little done, the undone vast,’ the growing 
infirmities, the mystery of death and of the future, all this 
does not cease its pressure. From one point of view it is 
our tragedy; from another it is our hope and our inspira- 
tion. It is all the difference of having faith or being with- 
out it. To faith it spells simply the glory of our incom- 
pleteness, of the want that drives us out of ourselves to 
find our refuge in God. Victor Hugo, in his ‘Religions et 
Religion,” paints the despair of his time :— 
“Est-ce tout? A quoi bon? Quel choix dans la nuit noire? 
Le hasard de nier, ou le hasard de croire?”’ 

Ah! if it were only a hazard! But faith’s venture reso- 
lutely pursued gets beyond that stage. ‘The seeker finds. 
The pilgrim, toiling with his load, bemired with the Slough 
of Despond, reaches his place of deliverance, reaches a 
Helper who bears for him and with him. In that strength 
he goes on with new courage, with a joyous heart. He 
finds Hope for his companion, combats valiantly with 
Apollyon and Giant Despair, reaches his Delectable 
Mountains, is guest in Interpreter’s House, traverses his 
Valley of Humiliation and finds it sweet, knows his 
Beulah, is not afraid of the river of Death, for he sees 
behind it the gleaming pinnacles of the Celestial City. 
He has heard the great ‘““Come unto Me,” he has “cast 
his burden on the Lord’! Happy they who with their 
burden have found the way to carry it and the road to 
travel with it!—J. Brierley, in the London Christian World. 


The Divinity of Work. 


There is nothing more needed to-day than a right con- 
ception of work. We think of work as a burden, whereas 
it is one of the great privileges God offers us. We think 
of it as duty, whereas it is opportunity. Some look 
down upon it, whereas it is the one thing whereat God 
spends his time. Some think it is menial, whereas it is 
divine, equalled only by love and prayer. Some think 
it pulls one down. As a matter of fact it is the one thing 
which elevates, makes one a creator with God. ‘To be 
divine is to be able to create and to love. One who can 
do these things is in the image of God. 

Before man came upon the earth God did the creative 
work alone. ‘The glory of man’s coming is that immedi- 
ately God calls him into the holy partnership of creator. 
He invites him into partnership in the divine process of 
redemption. He says, “Hitherto, O man, I have worked 
alone. Now I call you to work with me in building the 
city of God. ‘Together we shall hereafter make all 
things new.” And since that day all that has been done 
has been done in that holy partnership of God and man; 
and it is no irreverence to say, since God himself has so 
ordained it, nothing can be done in which God and man 
work not together for its consummation. 

Think for a moment how this divine partnership runs 
through everything. God plants the trees on a hundred 
hills, and stores iron in the earth. Man casts the iron 
into tools by the fire which God gave him, hews the wood, 
fashions it into form, and rears houses which become 
homes. God plants the earth with flax and hemp, stores 
its depths with iron, fills the hollows between the nations 
with waters, puts stars above the waters, and makes his 
winds to blow strongly over the deep. Then man comes 
and builds his ships out of God’s iron or wood, takes the 
flax and hemp and from them weaves sails and ropes, 
and lets God’s winds fill his sail to distant ports while he 
steers by God’s stars; or he lights God’s coal and by 
engines made of God’s iron drives his ship through the 
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wide waters. God gives seed and earth and rain and 
friendly sun, man sows the seed, reaps the grain, dis- 
tributes it on rails made from God’s iron, by cars made 
from God’s wood and steel, to a thousand towns and 
homes. God puts his ‘truth in the world. ‘The scien- 
tist, philosopher, and theologian formulate the truth, and 
man teaches it in schools and churches built by man out 
of material God has given. God puts great aspirations 
in the heart and the poet fashions them into language; 
God puts golden tones in rock and iron and reeds and 
man combines them into heavenly music. Thus the holy 
partnership goes on through all the round of the worlds. 

There are several implications of this truth, when thus 
we have come to see it, that ‘may have a real bearing upon 
our whole attitude toward life and work, even toward 
our own place in creation. In the first place it trans- 
figures work, takes it out of the realm of drudgery, hard- 
ship, duty, a means of wages, a task done under neces- 
sity, and makes of it a divine, holy, wonderful, prayer- 
like task. Work is now a part of the creative and re- 
demptive process. Every kind of work, that which we 
have called meanest, when it is necessary for the life of 
man becomes divine, takes its place with prayer. For 
it is all contributing to God’s great ends. The farmer 
who raises wheat and the baker who makes it into bread 
are doing just exactly what God did when he made the 
seed. And bread is as necessary for God’s intimate pur- 
poses as prayer or worship. Only living men can pray. 
All work thus bears the creative stamp and is lifted up 
into the world where God works unceasingly. ‘Thus ‘‘to 
labor is to pray’’ becomes true in a much larger sense 
than we have realized. 

Then there is this wonderful thing about it all—when 
God calls us to work, no matter what that work is, he 
calls us to be creators with him and endues us with his 
divinity. God is divine, but God’s two eternal occupa- 
tions are working and loving. In calling man to these 
tasks he stamps his own image on his brow. See, then, 
how our humanity is dignified, ennobled, glorified. It is 
well to feel our littleness, to dwell under the cover of 
meekness, and sometimes when we remember our feeble- 
ness and our earthly-mindedness we feel with the poor 
publican that we cannot so much as lift our eyes toward 
heaven. On the other hand we must not forget this 
other thing—that God has highly honored us, crowned us 
with his own divinity, esteemed us fit for share in his 
great enterprise, and called us to work with him at the 
unfinished task of his kingdom. ‘This is the wonderful 
thing, this our eternal coronation. 

We should bear in mind, however, that this exaltation 
carries with it great responsibility. God has, speaking 
reverently, intrusted his success to our hands. He has 
so ordered the world that he needs man to carry out his 
divine purposes. ‘This being true, he fails if we fail him. 
He has given us truth, but how can that truth be imparted 
to the erring, the ignorant, and the needy if we will not 
preach it and teach it to them? He has given us the gift 
of salvation, but how can the world receive it if we do 
not herald it to them who know it not? He has stored 
the world with mighty forces, both spiritual and physi- 
cal, but how shall they be set in operation and made min- 
istrative and transforming if we refuse to open men’s 
eyes to them? So through the whole process of the 
building of the city of God in the world God fails if man 
does not his part. The responsibility to do our part is 
simply awful when we think of it seriously. And yet, 
how much faith God has in us, that he should condition 
his success upon our faithfulness! 

There is one last thought. There is a great motive for 
giving oneself to God and his service. We are impelled 
to high and holy living by motives. Once it was the 
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motive of fear that made men true to God. Once it was 
the motive of reward. Men served God not from fear 
of hell, but from hope of heaven. ‘Then came the motive 
of duty—a high but stern motive. The motive of loyalty 
has played a large part in Christianity—a beautiful 
motive. ‘‘We loved him because he first loved us.” 
The highest motive of all is love and good will; but 
here also is a great motive to devotion to God’s works, 
the fact that he has so honored, so trusted us, that he has 
called us to be creators with him of the unfinished world. 
It is sufficient to call out the highest, the noblest, the 
most untiring energies of which our souls are capable.— 
Frederick Lynch, in Christian Work. 


Wayfaring. 


BY ESTHER TROWBRIDGE CATLIN. 


I see my path. 
It leads me on the journey of to-day; 
Nor need I care what scenes to-morrow brings, 
For ’tis enough that I have found my way. 
I may not know if near or far the goal, 
But this I know: if I but keep the way 
All will be well with me and with my soul, 
I see my path. 


Revivals and Revivalists.* 


BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


As believers in freedom of thought we say that it is 
necessary at all times to reconsider our positive affirma- 
tions. ‘To say “I believe’? means something more than 
to repeat words which my fathers used. I must from 
time to time ask myself, ‘Do I believe? Is this affirma- 
tion the expression of my best thought to-day?” 

But it is equally true that our denials and our protests 
should continually be reconsidered in the light of ex- 
perience. ‘The very essence of sectarianism lies in the 
excessive emphasis upon our denials, upon our protests. 


_ I think it would be a good rule for any one who wishes 


> 
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to keep his mind in good repair to reconsider, once in 
five years perhaps, every idea of his which can be ex- 
pressed by the prefix “anti.” 

At the beginning protest against something commonly 
believed may be necessary, but in an advancing world 
the progress of mankind is often very much more rapid 
than we think, and the enlightened individual who 
imagines he has gone away beyond the popular mind 
finds himself after a few years the lonely assailant of 
some position which has been evacuated by everybody 
else. We must remember that human progress is not 
simply the progress of individuals, but of great masses 
of people, and that whenever, in any one generation, we 
say of any particular movement that it is something 


aa is false or unnecessary, it does not follow that under 


at same name something very much better may not 
have come. ‘This is the meaning, I take it, of evolution. 

We, as Unitarians, are the proud inheritors of indepen- 
dence, but I think it is necessary from time to time to 


reconsider our fathers’ protests and to see how far these 
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protests against things commonly believed a generation 
or two ago are valid to-day, and how far we may sympa- 
thize fully with great religious movements that are taking, 
before our eyes, new forms. ; 

One of the protests which we must reconsider is that 
in regard to the great missionary movement of the 
evangelical world. It was a rational protest, because it 
was a protest against a certain superstition that at that 


time lay behind the whole movement. Missionaries 
Reported stenographically by Helen P. Goodwin. 
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were sent from Christian lands to save the souls of the 
heathen who were supposed to be perishing for the lack 
of definite knowledge of a specific doctrine. 

ts But the great missionary movement has gone beyond 
that altogether. It is rapidly becoming an expression 
of cosmopolitan sympathy, the sense that comes to 
multitudes of people in Christian lands, not that they 
have some magic scheme of salvation—not that so much 
as that they have some spiritual gift that they would 
gladly communicate to all the world. ket 

More and more this great missionary movement of 
evangelical Christianity is taking a humanitarian form 
vastly beyond its original intent.@More and more we 
find missionaries who go out in the spirit of Paul when 
he went to the men of Athens, interpreting what 
their own poets had said. More and more we find 
that spirit which is in his letter to the Romans. ‘I 
long to see you,” he wrote, “that I may impart unto you 
some spiritual gift.” Then he adds, as if correcting 
himself, with exquisite courtesy, lest he were intruding 
his spiritual gift on them, ‘‘That is, that I with you may 
be comforted in you, each of us by the other’s faith, both 
yours and mine.” 

Now it is quite necessary—it ought to be unnecessary— 
to say that any truly liberal and rational religion, instead 
of standing apart and criticising such a movement, 
believes in it most heartily and only longs for greater 
opportunity to join in the greater missionary movement 
of our own age. 

I wish to speak at this time of another characteristic 
of evangelical religion, with which we ought to have a more 
intelligent sympathy and understanding, and that is 
what is called the “revival’’ movements in the Christian 
churches. Against that also ‘the forefathers of our 
liberal faith protested, and strongly and rightly, because 
they protested against a certain idea that at that time 
was absolutely involved in the notion of what was called 
a revival of religion. 

It largely came from a too literal understanding of the 
story in the book of Acts of the Day of Pentecost. It was 
the story of a great miracle. People brought together in 
one place were waiting for the coming of what was called 
the spirit of God. It came like the rushing of mighty 
winds; it came like the tongues of fire. Before, they 
only vaguely believed in God; but in the manifesta- 
tion of that hour, God in power, God in spirit and in 
truth was revealed. And so they all heard and believed 
in this miraculous fashion. 

It is a symbolic story. We all feel the wonder of it, 
and we all feel that now and then something like that 
happens, that great multitudes of people now and then 
are lifted up above themselves. But when it was sup- 
posed that the experience of religion was dependent on a 
miraculous intervention, the idea of a revival was in- 
compatible with the serious, ethical, rational endeavor 
after religious education. The revivalistic fervor was 
based upon an idea of the periodicity of the divine action. 
It did not differ very much in its essential idea from that 
which you find in the book of Kings when you read of the 
way in which upon the mountain-top Elij jah challenged the 
priests of Baal to the great test. Which was the true 
God, Baal or Jehovah? They piled up the wood on the 
altars and then they began to pray, and if fire came down 
from heaven that would prove that God was there. And 
we hear still the bitter laughter of the Hebrew prophet 
as his rival prophets and priests failed and the priests of 
Baal called upon the name of Baal from morning till 
night, saying,— ‘ 

“‘C) Baal, hear us.’ But there was no voice nor any 
that answered. And they leaped upon the altars that 
they had made, and at noon Elijah mocked them and said, 
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““Cry aloud. Perhaps your God is musing, or per- 


haps he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 


your god must be awakened.’”’ 

And so it seemed as if these prayers to God for out- 
pouring of his spirit were essentially superstitious. ‘They 
involved the idea that God might not be pleased to be 
present. He might not give his spirit. He might not 
do his work. 

Over against that conception is another conception 
which makes all that notion impossible, of that waiting 
for God to do something for us:— 

“Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 


Flowing in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty. 


Never was to chosen race 

That unstinted tide confined: 

Thine is every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind!”’ 

The Divine spirit flows through the school when the 
teacher is trying to impart truth, flows through the par- 
ent’s word when the little child is learning the way of 
life, through the business world day by day when honest 
men are trying to live uprightly. The Life of Ages is to 
be there discerned, and it seems irreverent to ask for that 
power now and then to be outpoured. 

Now that protest is perfectly religious and sound and 
reasonable,—the protest against the idea of an accidental 
and periodic outflowing of divine power. It is simply 
the reassertion in the language of the present time of 
what men who have thought deeply have always felt, 
that that power which we invoke in prayer is a con- 
stant power. Every.good and perfect gift cometh from 
the Father of light in whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. 

But when we have said all that we are likely to jump at 
a conclusion that is not rational. ‘The power of God must 
be seen in that which is constant, not in that which is 
merely periodical; but our power, the power of our wills, 
is something different. We sleep and we awake; we act 
and we rest. We have periods when our attention is 
fixed upon some one object, and that fixed attention pro- 
duces results. In everything we are accustomed to use 
these powers which come and goin us. Weare not always 
doing the same thing; we are not always in the same mood. 
We have times and seasons of special activity, and we 
prepare for these seasons. 

Now there is a conception of religious activity which I 
think is essentially false to human psychology, to the 
facts of experience. It is that only in that which is 
regular and that which is conventional can we really 
find anything worthy of our effort. There is a notion 
that religion has to be uniform in its operations, that there 
are certain ways by which alone its grace and its power 
can be made manifest. It is against this that the “‘evan- 
gelical’”’ world to-day protests when it makes use of what is 
called the ‘“‘revival’’ method, and I think that essentially 
it is right. We sometimes resent the idea that people can 
“get up” a revival of religion. Now we can get up a 
revival of religion if we work hard enough, and, what is 
more, we ought to wish to get up a revival of religion. 

One evening last week I sat on the platform at the 
great religious gathering in Philadelphia. My friend, a 
Presbyterian minister, invited me to sit with him, and I 
was glad to be where I could look upon the faces of the 
vast multitude of people there gathered. ‘There were 
said to be twenty thousand people, mostly men, gathered 
there. ‘There had been as many in the afternoon. For six 
weeks, day after day, those vast multitudes of men had 
gathered to look for and to listen to some word of 
religion. 
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Now it is not very impressive to see twenty thousand 
men on the street. We are accustomed to see them ata 
football game and think not very much about it. But it 
was very impressive to me to see twenty thousand 
American citizens gathered on a week-day to listen to 
the presentation of religion. And I liked to watch that 
company. I sympathized with it, and if not a word had 
been said, but just the gathering together of those men 
for that purpose, I should have rejoiced in it, and proba- 
bly enjoyed it more than after I listened to what was said. 

The great thing was the gathering of those men. They 
were average Americans. Such a gathering proves that 
there are multitudes who do not go to church who are 
yet interested in religion. 

Now I think that we, as believers in a liberal Chris- 
tianity, must be brought to see that it is not unbecoming 
to use means to have such religion as we have presented 
to the masses of the people. Religion is not for the few, 
but the many. 

One great advance’ in the idea of the revival is the 
frank change of sentiment in regard to the way in which it 
comes about. How has such a revival as I have spoken 
of and as I witnessed been brought about? Not by a 
miracle. It has been the result of carefully planned 
work. It is announced that in October, 1916, there will 
be a great revival of evangelical religion here in Boston. 
Will there be? Certainly if a sufficient number of 
people can be persuaded to work for it for a whole year 
these people will ‘‘ get results ’’—and they deserve to get 
them. They will have the kind of revival which they 
co-operate to bring about. There is nothing miraculous 
about it. 

What would you think of a Unitarian revival in Boston 
where twenty thousand persons were met together and 
other thousands were clamoring for admission? Yet the 
simplest calculation would show that all that is required 
for such an exhibition of combined strength is the kind 
of well-directed work which is necessary for the mobiliza- 
tion ofan army. ‘The people are already here; the prob- 
lem is one of transportation. According to the govern- 
ment reports of 1906 the seating capacity of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Massachusetts was 79,972. If every 
pew were filled on a particular Sunday the fact would 
attract little attention. But if the adherents of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Greater Boston were induced to come 
together in one great mass meeting, the whole community 
would be awakened to a sense of the power represented 
by this splendid army. 

I, for one, see no reason why liberal religion should not 
make use of the power of numbers. Why should not our 
forces be mobilized now and then so that the masses of 
men might be aware of their presence? ‘That is really 
what a ‘“‘revival’”’ means. It is the breaking down of the 
barriers between the ‘‘outsiders”’ and the “‘insiders.”’ 

The mingling of all classes gives an impressive exhibi- 
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tion of combined strength. ‘There is no reason why the 


power of numbers should not be used in religion. 


As I looked at the vast throngs at the Philadelphia 
meetings and considered the way in which they had been 
brought together, I found more to admire than to criticise. 
Here was a triumph of business management. No 
political campaign could have been more’ successfully 
managed. ‘There was a thorough understanding of hu- 
man nature, and the response was worthy the effort. 

And with the revivalist himself I felt sympathy. I 
am not easily shocked by unconventional language or 
exuberant gestures. Here was a man who made his 
appeal directly to the hearts and consciences of his hear- 
ers, and they responded. his was a triumph beyond 
the reach of the faultless sermonizer. 

It was not the method, but the matter of his discourse 
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that troubled me. To the vast company in the great 
modern city the evangelist expounded the doctrine which 
I had heard from childhood. It was the doctrine of 
blood atonement stated in its crudest form. Did these 
ministers, graduates of modern theological schools, 
believe all this? Had the careful study of the Bible 
penetrated the churches? Had all the study of religion 
that has been going on for the last half-century made 
no impression on the popular mind? Or is it supposed 
that religion as an emotion has nothing to do with religion 
as an apprehension of truth? The sea of upturned 
faces made a powerful impression on my mind. But 
each face was an interrogation. The one question be- 
hind all other questions is, Is that which is spoken true? 

You may whisper a truth to your neighbor, or you may 
shout it through a megaphone until it is heard by thou- 
sands. But the megaphone does not make it true; the 
consent of the multitude does not make it true. 

Here must be the supreme test of every revival of 
religion: does it make a man seek to know the truth? 
A man may renounce his grosser sins and yet be only 
half converted. 

Is he willing to face the real world? Is he willing to 
renounce his easily besetting prejudices? Is he anxious 
to know the truth about his own religion, about its 
origin, its history, its limitations? Does his religion make 
him honest and fearless? ‘This is a test that cannot be 
avoided. Suppose one were to gather great multitudes to- 
gether in the cause of health. After a persuasive discourse 
the preacher might call upon all those who wished for 
health to come forward and make public profession 
of their faith. But suppose these converts refused to 
listen to the facts which had been demonstrated by the 
methods of medical research. That health revival, 
you would say, had failed of its main purpose. 

We distinguish between the emotional and the in- 
tellectual elements in religion, but one is not a substitute 
for the other. A genuine revival of religion must bring 
with it a desire to know all that can be known about 
religion. It must stimulate the desire to know what 
is true in order to do what is right. 

Here is the real challenge. It comes when the new 
convert cries in sincerity, “Create in me a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 

What is it to have a clean heart? The heart must be 
cleansed not only of sins of passion and appetite,—it 
must be cleansed of its superstition, its prejudice, its 
bigotry, its fanaticism. It must be cleansed from ‘‘ what- 
ever hinders or impedes the action of the nobler will.” 

What is the right spirit that must be renewed? It 
is that wisdom that is “‘first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy.” 

I for one rejoice in every revival of religion that can 
show as its results these fruits of the spirit. Why should 
we not work for just such a revival? It will come when 
we work together for it. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Spiritual Life. 


There are no international controversies so serious that 
they cannot be settled peaceably, if both parties really 
desire peaceable settlement. The matters in dispute 
between nations are nothing: the spirit which deals with 
them is everything.—Elihu Root. 

ss 


I do not think we have any right to think of a heaven 
for others, much less of a heaven for ourselves, in the 
world to come, until we are wholly determined to make 
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this world a heaven for our fellow-men, and are hoping, 
believing, loving, and working for that, and for its realiza- 
tion not in a thousand or a million years, but in a nearer 
and nearer future.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


ed 


A good fight is never for its day alone,—it is for many 
days; and it is not alone for him who bears its utmost 
stress. No man can live his own life bravely and quietly 
and not be an energy of social good, virtue proceeding 
forth from him to heal some brother’s wounded heart. 
—J ohn Chadwick. 

st 


There is a common ground of practice aloof from all con- 
troversy, on which we may all meet. We may all unite 
hearts and hands in doing good, in fulfilling God’s pur- 
poses of love toward our race, in toiling and suffering for 
the cause of humanity, in spreading intelligence, freedom, 
and virtue, in exploring and drying up the sources of pov- 
erty, in rescuing the fallen from intemperance, in succor- 
ing the orphan and widow, in enlightening and elevating 
the depressed portions of the community, in exposing and 
withstanding the spirit and horrors of war, in sending 
God’s word to the ends of the earth, in redeeming the 
world from sin and woe. May this universal charity de- 
scend on us, and possess our hearts; may our narrow- 
ness, exclusiveness, and bigotry melt away!—William 
Ellery Channing. 


A Marriage Prayer. 


BY REV. HILARY BYGRAVE. 


The Lord watch between me and thee.—GENESIS xxxi. 40. 


Watch between us, O our Father! 
May our hearts united be, 

And the living tie that binds us 
Be the thoughts that rise to Thee. 


Watch between us, O our Father! 
When the days are calm and bright, 
When the smiles of friends shine on us, 
And we walk within the light, 
Lest the darkness come upon us, 
Lest we miss Thy voice so clear, 
Lest we turn our footsteps from Thee,— 
Heavenly Father, be Thou near. 


Watch between us, O our Father, 
When the skies shall darker grow, 
When the wind sighs through the branches, 
And the air is thick with snow, 
Lest our hearts grow cold and feeble 
And our sympathies decay, 
Lest we strike the notes of discord 
And our love turn to dismay. 


Watch between us, O our Father, 
If Thy messenger should come 
And upon the wings of mercy 
Bear our best-belovéd home, 
Lest in bitterness of sorrow 
We Thy meaning dimly see, 
Lest we miss the joy of living, 
Nursing selfish misery. 


Watch between us, O our Father, 
At the closing of the day, 
When upon the long last journey 
One may go, the other stay 
A little longer, till the Master 
Shall have made all things complete 
In the ‘“‘house of many mansions,”’ 
Where again true friends shall meet. 


Watch between us, O our Father! 
May our hearts united be, 

‘Till Thy Heaven dawns upon us, 
And Thy gracious face we see. 
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Sweet Auburn. 


BY X. 


The Reverend Calvin Channing Moody 
is a pastor in ‘“‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest village 
of the plain, U.S.A.” His congregation is 
small, and is not increasing very fast. He 
has only one regular service during -the 
entire week. The church building is closed 
on Sunday noon, and is not opened again 
until the next Sunday morning unless a 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society or some other 
similar occasional appointment requires that 
some minor part of the house be used. 

This state of things is quite contrary to 
Mr. Moody’s wishes. He has tried faith- 
fully to have a Young People’s meeting 
at evening, and some popular service fol- 
lowing in the auditorium, but his efforts 
were in vain. He would like very much in- 
deed to hold some regular midweek meeting 
as other churches do (his is not the only 
church in Sweet Auburn), but he has found 
how truly he was warned beforehand that 
his people “‘do not like that kind of work,” 
and he has abandoned further effort of 
that kind for the present. 

But Mr. Moody is an earnest man, and 
it is not in him to be idle. He is the founder 
and president of a local historical society. 
He has also undertaken to bring out a 
history of the town, and no minister better 
represents the town as distinct from any 
or all of its churches than he. An increasing 
number of genealogical inquiries are steadily 
brought to him, and he has already dis- 
covered several eligibles for the ‘‘ Mayflower 
Descendants’ among somewhat obscure 
families of the town. He is also on the 
school committee. He is a most efficient 
member of the committee that administers 
a confidential fund for the silent poor. He 
has just been admitted, on his own applica- 
tion, to the local board of trade. Certain 
political committees of the town or county 
are much more lively than they would be 
but for Mr. Moody. He is a member of a 
Shakespeare club and a Browning club, and 
is the leading expert in both of them, and 
the W. C. T. U. women always count upon 
his friendliness, and upon his good counsel 
when it is needed. 

If to this be added interest or member- 
ship in various reform clubs, ‘‘whoop-her-up”’ 
efforts, etc., and the fact that his sermons 
every Sunday give proof of careful and 
scholarly preparation, and that his call- 
ing-list is fully as large as any other minis- 
ter’s round about, and that he has more 
than his share of weddings and of funerals 
to attend, it will be seen that Mr. Moody is 
not likely to rust out at present. 

People generally are friendly to Mr. 
Moody, and most of his own people are 
especially cordial. His people, moreover, 
count more than they show. If some en- 
tirely undenominational but most humane 
appeal comes for help, his people show up 
well on the subscription paper among the 
large figures. If some special occasion arises, 
the president of the day is very likely to 
be chosen, or even to be demanded, from 
his society, and the leading workers, both 
men and women, include a number who go 
to his church when they go anywhere. 
Nevertheless, altogether too many of such 
would rather pay their parish assessments 
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twice over than fill up their pews regularly 
in the good old Sabbath way. 

But Mr. Moody is not satisfied with 
himself. He wants to do more of strictly 
church work. He does not believe a minister 
ought to be contented to shut up his church 
from Sunday noon to the next Sunday 
morning. He wants to make express, or- 
ganized gospel work more prominent in his 
week, and he has determined to do it even 
if he must take out of the fire some irons now 
in it. 

This is what Mr. Moody has lately started 
to do. I never heard of anybody else who 
did the same, and that is partly why I am 
telling of it. He has surprised, possibly dis- 
turbed, some good friends, but he tried to 
think it out all the way through before he 
began, and he is not likely to draw back now. 

Sunday evening, when the bell rings in 
the steeple across the Common (it may be 
the Methodist steeple, I am not certain 
about that), Mr. Moody puts on his hat and 
walks across the green and joins the numer- 
ous throng assembling there. He goes in 
unobtrusively and takes a seat where a 
hearer can help the speaker most, that is, 
well in front. Of course the preacher sees 
him, but he knows what to do, because Mr. 
Moody had talked the matter over with 
him beforehand, and explained that he 
wished to come in exactly as any other 
townsman might do, and not otherwise. 

Also when the midweek bell rings Mr. 
Moody does likewise. If that meeting is 
“thrown open’”’ perhaps he offers a_ brief 
prayer, as any one else might, or if there 
be peril of a painful ‘‘pause”’ he tries to 
help briefly with the most useful and interest- 
ing words that occur to him. If doing this 
should prove on trial an embarrassment to 
the church where he goes, of course he will 
discontinue it, but he will then seek some 
other meeting where he may fit in better. 
That contingency, however, seems far off 
at present. 

If it be asked whether Mr. Moody has 
not given offence to some of his own good 
people, I must answer that perhaps he has, but 
so little that Mr. Moody might not have 
heard anything about it if he had not always 
been sensitive to the least division among 
his own co-workers. Nevertheless, he is 
convinced that he has acted for the public 
good, at least. 

Before Mr. Moody came to Sweet Auburn 
it had been predicted that his church would 
before long be closed, the congregation was 
so small. Some said then that he had ‘‘no 
show,” that he had undertaken a forlorn 
hope—some think so now; but the pastor 
believes that to close his church would be a 
public calamity, if it came about because 
of discouragement. He believes that his 
people have a message to give, a message 
which the town cannot afford to lose. Woe, 
woe be to his people if they give it not! 
Accordingly, whoever else is discouraged, 
he never is. Indeed, his faith rises higher, 
the more adverse the wind. 

Even on the supposition that, contrary 
to his counsel, the church ever should be 
closed, he has helped build up the other 
church, which would in that case have all 
the more load to carry. He has also set 
before his own people an example that he 
would then want them to follow, namely, 
to take hold vigorously in the churches that 
remain. 
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As an evident matter of fact, general 
good feeling and co-operation have been 
promoted in the town. There never was 
so much before, and Mr. Moody appears 
to be gaining more friends than he ever had. 
Besideés, some of his own people are saying 
lately, ‘Well, if our pastor feels that way 
so much, perhaps we had better help him 
build up. more in our own house.’ Better 
than all, a number of outside folk who 
never go to church anywhere now are 
saying, ‘If they do start something new in 
Mr. Moody’s church, we are going to take 
hold with them.”’ 


The Sacred Bo-tree. 


Some few years ago, in the enclosure 
which surrounds the Sri-Mahabodhi tree, the 
famous Sacred Bo-tree (Ficus religiosa) at 
Anaradhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon, 
an English gentleman stood gazing in wonder 
at the marvellous tree that for over two 
thousand years has been the object of rever- 
ence to millions of devout pilgrims from all 
over Asia. ' 

The sacred tree has not only survived the © 
vicissitudes of wars and conquests, the ad- 
vent of alien creeds to which it was a stranger, 
the silent assaults of centuries, but in 1877 
the ire of Heaven itself seemed to come upon 
it, and it was struck by lightning; and 
though shattered and enfeebled the trunk 
still bears branches that put forth leaves, 
which, when they fall,—for they must never 
be plucked,—are preserved as precious relics. 

The Englishman had not been long there, 
silently pondering on the wonderful history 
of the old tree, when a lady in austere garb 
and of dogmatic demeanor mounted the 
flight of steps leading from terrace to terrace, 
and entered the third enclosure which en- 
shrines the venerable tree, at which she 
gazed with undisguised scorn. Struck by the 
lady’s unsympathetic manner of contemplat- 
ing an object of such general veneration, the 
gentleman good-naturedly attempted to 
arouse the lady’s interest in the wonderful 
old tree; he told her he had recently been 
travelling in Egypt, where, though archzo- 
logically the ruins might be of greater interest 
than those at Anaradhapura, still the latter 
had the advantage that those of Egypt could 
not claim, for probably no living person 
believed in the deities of Old Egypt, whereas 
in Ceylon the place where they now stood 
was still the centre of a living religion, a 
faith that had lasted over two thousand 
years. ‘That,’ returned the austere lady, 
“is what is so dreadful: it is regular image- 
worship; they actually pray to idols; it 
is rank superstition, such as one sees at 
Lourdes.” 

“Well,” answered the gentleman, some- 
what rebuffed, ‘‘as I am a Catholic I cannot 
agree with you as to Lourdes.” His good 
intentions of awakening her interest being 
summarily crushed, a somewhat awkward 
silence ensued, which was broken by the 
appearance of one of the yellow-robed priests 
in charge of the shrine, who approached and 
courteously offered the lady some of the 
leaves that had fallen from the venerated 
tree. 

With an exclamation of horror the lady 
waved the proffered gift aside, then opened 
her bag, took out a couple of tracts and 
handed them to the priest, who received 


them with the utmost politeness; then, with 
a stiff bow to the idolatrous Englishman, she 
turned and left a spot evidently repugnant 
to her. Feeling curious as to what manner 
of tracts the lady missionary, for such she 
evidently was, considered suitable for dis- 
tribution to a Buddhist priest, the gentleman 
made signs to him—the priest did not under- 
stand English—that he would like to see the 
papers. Both leaflets were in English: one 
was a temperance tract, headed ‘‘’ The Barrel 
and the Bottle”; the other was a metrical 
version of the Lord’s Prayer, set to the tune 
of ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

It may be observed that in the ten pre- 
cepts to which a priest vows obedience at his 
ordination the fifth is that he “solemnly 
undertakes the precept of abstention from 
spirits and strong drink,” while in the seventh 
he “solemnly undertakes the precept of ab- 
stention from dancing, singing,’ etc. This 
little incident which took place in the shrine 
of the Bo-tree is quoted to show what risks 
it must often have run, as, had the lady 
missionary had her way, no doubt the axe 
would have been laid to the root of the tree 
in question; and other missionaries have not 
hesitated to counsel the cutting down of bo- 
trees merely on the ground that “the people 
regard them as sacred.’’ Every bo-tree 
being considered as invested with more or less 

sanctity, to cut one down, or wantonly injure 
it, is popularly supposed to bring misfortune 
on any one who does so; and curious stories 
are told of how ill-luck has befallen individ- 
uals, which ill-luck is supposed to have been 
incurred by disregarding the general senti- 
ment concerning these trees.—From ‘The 
Sacred Bo-tree,” by Lady Blake, in The 
Nineteenth Century and After. 


Literature. 

THe Turmor,. By Booth Tarkington. 
New York: Harper Brothers. $1.35 net.— 
The interpreter of American life must find 
in its unlovely aspects the blind impulse up- 
ward, the value of will power, and the sense 
of something sacrificial in its devotion to the 
goal immediately ahead. No writer who does 
not look deeper than the manifestations of 
actual accomplishment fails to understand 
the steps by which civilization is gradually 
attained. Booth Tarkington writes a good 
story and something more. He ‘gives us 
suggestions of ideal values that are apt to 
elude the man who is struggling with present 
conditions. He is writing better all the 
time because he takes broad views and sees 
straight into human nature. This chroni- 
eler of the Middle West has the power of 
creating personal interest in his characters, 
something that the mere weaver of good 
plots can seldom reach effectively, but noth- 
ing else gives such vitality to a story. 
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THE Aupacious War. By Clarence W. 
Barron. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—That the immediate causes 
of the present; terrible conflict between 
nations are connected with commercial 
treaties, protective tariffs, and financial prog- 
ress has been suggested before, but the pres- 
entation of these business causes by a man 
who has trained intelligence in such matters 
and exceptional opportunities to get at facts 
gives to many an opportunity for the consid- 
eration of the problems pressing upon the 
work from a new point of view. ‘These 
chapters were prepared for the banking com- 
munity, which wants the truth, but it was a 
decision not only wise but imperative to give 
them to the public. The book is written 
simply, directly, plainly. Every one can 
understand it. It co-ordinates facts open to 
every observer, and it points the way to the 
outcome for which the world is praying. 


NEw PROOFS OF THE SOUL’S EXISTENCE. 
By S. SS. Hebberd. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—Under subtitles 
such as “The Nature of Thought,’ “The 
Perfect Cause,” ‘‘The Unity of Conscious- 
ness,’ ‘‘Conflict of Sense and Reason,” 
“Freedom,” and ‘‘Immortality,’’ Mr. Heb- 
berd discusses his chosen theme, remark- 
ing as he does so that his book ‘“‘is probably 
the first serious attempt to prove the soul’s 
existence in the scientific sense of the term 
‘proof.’ The result of a score of years of 
earnest research,” he continues, ‘‘it chal- 
lenges critics and theorists to show any 
serious flaw in its demonstration.” To 
speak thus is to speak with confidence, 
and whether this confidence be well sus- 
tained or not the volume he has just given 
to the world should serve to show. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE CLAN. By Mar- 
garet R. Piper. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.50——Boys and girls will find this 
book one of the especially interesting stories 
on the Page list, likely to rank with the Little 
Colonel Series and others of the same class. 
The Princess gains mtich by her association 
with a wide-awake family of boys who have 
been brought up in the right kind of a family 
atmosphere and believe in being straight and 
fair as much as they believe in having good 
times. ‘The adventures are described with 
spirit, the conversations are natural and 
lively, and the boys themselves deserve the 
interest that the Princess took in them. 


BRIEFER PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, WITH 
PRACTICAL ExERCISES. By Buel P. Colton 
and Louis Murbach. Boston: D.C. Heath& 
Co.—Prof. Colton’s Briefer Course in Physi- 
ology has long been a popular text-book, and 
in its present form, after extensive revision 
at the hands of Prof. Murbach, its usefulness 
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has been greatly increased. ‘The number of 
illustrations has been measurably enlarged 
in the new volume, and the work is prefaced 
by an excellent portrait of Louis Pasteur, 
“whose studies paved to the discovery that 
nervous diseases are caused by germs.’’ 


FOR EASTER 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. Sold, to close out the edition, at half price, 
bound, twenty-five cents, postpaid. Address Mrs. E. E. 
Marean, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. “LENTEN LECTURES ON 
THE CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS,” by Charles Elmer 
Beals. An inspirational interpretation of the principles 
of liberal religion. Price $1 net. THE LAYMAN PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE, 5 Hadwen Lane, Worcester, Mass. 
Also on sale at the rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. | 


In Memory of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


One Hundred Copies of His Book 


The Christian Doctrine 
of Prayer 


Sent gratis to ministers of any denomination; 
one copy to each person. Address Miss L. 
FREEMAN CLARKE, gt Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers and sent to any 
one interested. Sent free of any charge by the Post- 
office Mission of the Church of the Disciples. 

The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. : 

**Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Paradox of Prayer 
By 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


What is the function of prayer for those who 
believe in natural law? Is it a survival of 
superstitious habits, or does it still meet a uni- 
versal need in human experience? ‘‘The Para- 
dox of Prayer” is a clear and fearless consider- 
ation of such questions. 
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The Dome, 
A Song for School. 


Some boys, when they come into school 
(And some girls, too!) 
I grieve to be obliged to say 
That this is what they do: 
They wiggle, 
And jiggle; 
They hang their heads, 
And giggle; 
They twitter, 
And titter; 
They bounce and flounce , 
And flitter. 
Whatever thoughts their minds may fill, 
They’ve no idea of keeping still. 


Some boys, when they take up their books 
(And some girls, too!) 
I weep to be obliged to say 
That this is what they do: 
They batter them, 
They tatter them, 
They crumple, rumple, 
Scatter them; 
They scrawl them, 
They maul them, 
They snatch and pull 
And haul them. 
It makes me very sad to state 
A school-book’s is a wretched fate. 
Laura E. Richards, in the Congregationalist. 


Paul and his Airship. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


It was Uncle Paul himself who put the 
finishing touches on Paul’s airship; 
it was Uncle Paul himself who unconsciously 
put the last touch on a thought which had 
been busy for days in Paul’s head. . 

“Will it really fly, Uncle Paul?” asked 
Paul anxiously of his adored young uncle. 

‘“As well as some others, probably,” said 
Uncle Paul, gloomily. He didn’t tell Paul 
that his own wonderful aéroplane, by fail- 
ing to make a long-expected ascent, had 
just disappointed him beyond words. He 
went back to his car waiting for him outside 
the yard, and with a shrill ‘‘Honk!”’ dis- 
appeared around the corner. 

After Uncle Paul had gone his small 
nephew stood for a long time looking at 
his new airship. It had been made for him 
by his admiring uncles and his own father, 
all of whom were so interested in aviation 
that they talked about little else. 

Paul’s airship was really a wonderful 
toy. It was quite large enough to hold 
a very small boy like Paul, and if you 
worked the steering-gear just as Uncle 
Paul said, the big white sails moved up 
and down and the little ship moved with 
them. 

“Of course it will fly,” said Paul. He 
drew a deep breath and looked up, up, 
up at the fleecy clouds in the sunny blue 
of the sky. ‘‘It just can’t help it.” 

Paul had heard so much about the joy 
of flying like a great eagle through the clear 
upper air that it was no wonder he wanted 
to try it for himself. 

He climbed into the airship and set the 
white sails buzzing. The airship sped a 
little way over the smooth lawn, but it 
didn’t fly as Uncle Paul’s did. Little Paul 
had been to see his famous young uncle 
make a trial trip once. 

“T think,” said Paul to himself, “if it 
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hig high enough to begin with, it would 
va 

Then a wonderful plan came to Paul. 
At the end of the street stood Aunt Marcia’s 
house. On the side which overlooked 
the public park was a beautiful tower. 
It had an outside stairway with a landing 
about half-way up. Aunt Marcia was 
away just now and her house was closed, 
but Paul and Aunt Marcia were great chums, 
and she had told him that he might sit on 
the landing whenever he wanted to. If 
he could only get the airship to the landing 
he was quite sure he could make an ascent, 
and how proud and pleased Aunt Marcia 
would be some day to think that the 
first ascent of the great aviator Paul Gordon 
had been made from her tower! 

Just at this minute, down the street, 
with a great clatter, came Marcia drawing 
Lily in Paul’s express-wagon. Marcia 
was Aunt Emily’s little girl. She was the 
biggest of all the cousins who lived on the 
street. Lily belonged to Aunt Lily. Ex- 
cept for the babies she was the littlest 
cousin. Lily was a slender flower of a 
girl, always dressed in dainty white things 
which mustn’t be soiled or torn. As she 
and Marcia rattled past, Lily waved her 
hand at Paul. Behind the cart trotted 
Sambo, Lily’s big black cat. 


“Lily had a pussy-cat, 
His fur was black as ink; 
And everywhere that Lily went, 
The cat went too, I think!” 


cried Paul, in teasing sing-song. Then 
suddenly ‘‘ Marcia!’ he shouted. 

Marcia dropped the handle of the cart 
and turned toward him. 

“Tf Lily will get out of the cart,’’ he said, 
“and you and she will help me get my air- 
ship up to thestair-landing at Aunt Marcia’s, 
you can see me make an ascent.” 

“Will it fly—really-truly?” gasped Mar- 
cia. 

“Just come along—you’ll see,” said Paul. 

Lily was quickly emptied out of the cart. 
Somehow or other, between them, Paul 
and Marcia got the airship to Aunt Marcia’s 
side yard, and, tugging and boosting, got 
it safely to the landing. 

Paul looked at the park, its soft velvety 
green, its cool paths, its glinting pond. 
At the entrance, just below the landing, 
was a peanut-stand. .Giuseppe, who tended 
it, was asleep in the sun. Soon he, Paul 
Gordon, would leave Giuseppe, the peanut- 
stand, Marcia, and Lily far behind, and would 
sail away, away, away up toward the fleecy 
cloud airships of the sky. 

“T can’t take you, Marcia, ’cause you’re 
too fat for the airship,’’ he said, ‘‘and maybe 
Aunt Lily wouldn’t like me to take Lily, 
but I guess I’ll take Sambo.” 

Sambo was sleepy and settled down con- 
tentedly in the ship. One end of Lily’s 
blue sash was tied to his collar, the other 
was fastened to the inside of the ship. The 
airship was pushed almost to the edge 
of the landing. Paul took his place, pulled 
down his cap firmly, and set the machinery 
going. 

“Whir, whir, whirrity,” sang the white 
sails. The airship moved along the land- 
ing—left it; but instead of going up, up, 
up, it was the green of the park and the 
glint of the distant pond which went up, 
and Sambo, the airship, and he himself 
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went down, down, down. Sambo reared 
his back. -His eyes were like green stars. 
His tail was a great black fluffy plume. 
“‘Sp-zz-sz-zzz, sz-zz!” he sputtered. Some- 
body overhead—it seemed miles overhead— 
screamed wildly. Paul shut his eyes and 
gripped the steering-gear. The next he 
knew a sudden thump sent him flying out 
of the airship on some friendly soft substance 
which turned out to be grass. A hissing, 
spitting, soft black object trailing yards 
of blue behind it flew past him like a fury. 
Showers of small hard things pelted his head 
and face unmercifully. One of them went 
into his mouth and tasted salty. 

“Peanuts,” he said aloud. Some one 
stood over him, talking angry gibberish 
and making frantic gestures at an over- 
turned peanut-stand near by. It was 
Giuseppe. Paul’s airship had brought him 
straight down from the landing to the park 
entrance and had dumped him carefully in 
the grass, upsetting, as it did so, Giuseppe 
and his peanuts. It lay a total wreck be- 
side him. ; 

Giuseppe’s storm of words pelted him 
almost as unkindly as the peanuts had. 
Of them all Paul could make out but one; 
that one was “Jail!” 

Dizzy, but otherwise unhurt, Paul got 
to his feet. 

“T’m so sorry,” he said politely. He 
tried to touch his cap as Uncle Paul did, 
but his cap was gone. ‘‘I—I was only 
flying. You can’t arrest a man for flying 
in his own airship, Giuseppe.” 

But Giuseppe still waved an unfriendly 
hand at his overturned stand, his scattered 
peanuts. 

Just how it might have ended it is hard 
to tell, but at that moment along the street 
came a procession of aunts and cousins. 
There was Aunt Lily with little Lily sobbing 
along beside her; Aunt Frances, the baby 
in her arms; Aunt Lucy pushing the twins 
in their go-cart; Aunt Emily scolding 
Marcia; and Paul’s own mother, white and 
seared-looking, holding Paul’s motor-cap 
closely to her heart. 

At the entrance to Aunt Marcia’s yard 
the procession of aunts and cousins was 
met by Aunt Marcia herself, bag and 
baggage, with Uncle Paul in his car. 

“Thought we’d give you all a little sur- 
prise,” cried Uncle Paul. ‘‘Hello—what’s 
up?” 

“Oh, Uncle Paul,’ wailed little Marcia. 
“Tt’s—it’s Paul, and he isn’t tup—he’s 
down.”’ 

When they all discovered the angry 
Giuseppe, the scattered peanuts, the 
stranded airship, Paul, they one and all 
fell wpon the young aviator. Finding that 
nothing was injured about him except his 
feelings, they left him to his mother. 
Aunt Marcia and Uncle Paul, who were 
the only ones with pocketbooks, took up 
a collection and paid Giuseppe twice the 
value of his peanuts. Then, leaving the 
wreck of the airship to be brought home 
by Uncle Paul in his car, they all went slowly 
back up the street. 

On the porch of Aunt Ljily’s house sat 
Sambo. He was busily engaged in smooth- 
ing his rumpled fur, but at the first sight of 
the procession he flew down the steps and 
disappeared around the corner of the house. 
Something blue trailed after him. 

““Mayhe he thinks you want him to make 
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_ another ascent with you, Paul,” giggled 
Marcia. 


“He can’t go—Sambo can’t go, can he, 
mother?” wailed Lily. 

“Y’m not going again myself,” said Paul. 
He smiled up at mother, who smiled back. 
“That is, not till I’m a big man like Uncle 
Paul, with a real airship!” 


That’s What I’m Here For. 


He was nothing but a sort of deck-hand 
on the boat, but he was employed down in 
the engine-room. He had learned a little 
about the engines, and helped when the chief 
would let him. Sometimes the other men 
made fun of him becattse he was a Swede 
and his English wasn’t very good. But 
every day he read the posted instructions, 
improved his power to read, and knew just 
what to do if the boat should ever be in 
danger. 

“Fire!”? rang out the cry one day. The 
boat was near the dock, but had to push out 
into deeper water or else set the city wharves 
on fire. Small boats lowered, passengers res- 
cued, all in confusion, yet all being gotten in 
order! Still the fire raged! Boat would be 
lost! Soon the engines would explode, no 
doubt about that! 

But at last all was over. Lower decks and 
engine-rooms badly burned, but no explosion; 
and the poor old Annie Laurie limped back 
to dock, still a boat, but badly damaged. 

After every officer was off the boat, up 
from the engine-room came a poor-looking 
fellow, eyes all bleared with smoke, clothes 
wet, face charred and black. 

“Hans,” called the chief, ‘‘what did you 
stay down so long for? You might have 
been killed.” 

“Yes, sir, but I had to stay; that’s what 
I’m down there for.” 

The examiners of the fire found that what 
saved the boat was one door whose lock had 
broken, but which stayed shut because one 
man stood against it in the smoke while he 
kept the engine valve open with one hand 
that could just reach it. 

And the next trip the Annie Laurie made 
the assistant engineer was named Hans, 
mainly because he had said to himself, 
“That’s what I’m down there for.’’—George 
Lawrence Parker, in the Congregationalist. 


The Letters to Great-aunt Lydia. 


“T don’t see why we have to write to her,” 
complained Betty, as her mother left ‘the 
room. ‘‘A great-aunt seems so far away— 
not like a near, common aunt.” 

Robert frowned as he drew two chairs 
slowly toward the desk. “I shouldn’t think 
she would like little-boy-and-girl letters,’ he 
said. ‘We can’t write anything interesting. 
She never laughs.” 

“Of course not,” agreed his sister. 
too old.” : 

Robert smiled. “Why, no, she isn’t. 
Grandpa is eighty-five and he laughs all the 
time. It’s fun to write to him.” 

_ Betty was always inventing games. 
“Tet’s pretend we are writing to grandpa,” 


“She’s 


_ she cried excitedly, ‘“‘only begin ‘Dear Aunt 


Lydia.’ Then we’ll have time to write the 
real letters. It’s raining harder than ever. 
Let’s write the make-believe letters with 
pencils.” 
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“No, let’s write with ink. Miss Thomp- 
son says we ought to be particular in every- 
thing we do.” Robert’s black eyes were 
very earnest. 

“All right,” said Betty. ‘My teacher is 
particular about letters, too.”’ 

Soon two little heads bent over the low, 
wide desk in the corner of the library and 
two pens kept merry time to the patter of the 
raindrops. At last the letters were finished. 

“Read yours first,’ cried Betty, tossing 
the brown curls from her shining blue eyes. 

Robert stood by his chair, just as he did 
at school, and read:— 


“Dear Aunt Lydia,—You would be sur- 
prised to see how tall Betty is now. If I 
didn’t drink a quart of milk a day she would 
catch up with me. I think brothers ought 
to be taller than sisters, don’t you, Gra— 
Aunt Lydia? 

I have a good joke on Betty. You know 
how afraid she used to be of caterpillars. 
Last month, in our plum-tree, I found the 
loveliest great caterpillar, all green and 
covered with red, yellow, and blue tubercles. 
Miss Evans said we might call them spines 
now, but we told her we liked hard words. 
I kept the caterpillar in a box and fed it plum 
leaves. Betty would just peek over the edge 
—then jump back and scream. But one day 
I caught her looking into the box five minutes. 
When I crept up to her she screamed and 
looked kind of ashamed, but after that we 
watched the caterpillar together. It was 
lots more fun. When it spun a big cocoon 
we wrote Miss Evans about it, and she said, 
if nothing happens, we would have a lovely 
big cecropia moth next spring. Betty and 
I can hardly wait. 

I wish you would write me about your 
parrot.. Has it learned any new words? 

Your loving nephew, 
ROBERT TJ. FosTEr.”’ 


“JT don’t 
Now hear 


“That’s lovely,” cried Betty. 
care if you did tell about me. 
my letter. 


“Dear Aunt Lydia,—I wish you could see 
Juliet, my dear, little gray kitten. Robert 
loves it just as well as I do. 

Father’s Cousin Ellen came last week. 
Mother said I must not talk much about 
Juliet while she was here for she didn’t like 
cats. I don’t see how she can help it but 
mother says folks are not all made alike. 
When Cousin Ellen came she never spoke to 
Juliet and it made her feel so bad I had to take 
her out doors to comfort her. But what 
do you supposed happened one day? Mother 
forgot her pocketbook when we went to 
market, and sent me back to get it. And 
there on the side porch I saw Cousin Ellen 
petting Juliet like everything, and saying, 
‘Nice kitty. You are the prettiest little 
thing I ever saw. How you can _ purr!’ 
I hurried back and told mother, and she 
smiled and said some folks didn’t like to show 
their feelings. But I’ve loved Cousin Ellen 
lots better ever since. 

We enjoyed the book you sent. 
reads it to us in our story-hour. 

Lovingly, your niece, 
ELizaBetu M. FosTsr.”’ 


Mother 


“Your letter is just as good as mine,” 
praised Robert, ‘‘even if you aren't so old. 
Oh, dear, now we’ve got to write the real 
letters and it’s almost stopped raining.” 

In an amazingly short time the ‘“‘real” 
letters were finished. Robert jumped up to 
read his, for he had spied a bit of blue sky. 


“Dear Aunt Lydia,—I was glad to have 
school begin last month. Miss Thompson 1s 
my teacher. I am in the sixth grade now, and 
study reading, arithmetic, spelling, language, 
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geography, music, drawing, and nature work. 
We have begun fractions in arithmetic. 
After school I get in the wood and feed the 
chickens. 
Your loving nephew, 
Ropert T. FostTEr.” 


“That's just what we always write,” sighed 
Betty. ‘‘My letter is almost like yours. 
These aren’t at all like the others.” 

“What letters?”? asked mother, who was 
smiling from the doorway. 

Robert looked at Betty; Betty looked at 
Robert. Then they told mother all about it. 

“See, the sun is shining!” cried Mrs. 
Foster. ‘Run out to play and I will read 
your letters and address the envelope. You 
have been in the house long enough.”’ : 

Three days later the children found 
letter from Aunt Lydia in the post-office. 
Robert read it aloud on their way home. 


“Dear Robert and Elizabeth,—I was feeling 
far from well last Monday and was about to 
send for the doctor when your letters came. 
How I laughed over the story of Juliet! 
You have found that Cousin Ellen has a 
tender heart. If you were sick she would 
care for you day and night. ‘Then the cater- 
pillar story! It carried me back to the happy 
summer I spent hunting caterpillars, moths, 
and butterflies with my niece who teaches 
nature work in a large school. 

Don’t be surprised, children, if you re- 
ceive a big book about—just wait and see. 
You saved me a doctor’s bill. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
Lypra N. Foster.” 


“T don’t care if mother did make a mis- 
take,”’ cried Robert, ‘“‘do you?” 

“‘No-o,” replied Betty, slowly, ‘‘only I 
almost wish we had invited Aunt Lydia to 
visit us. I never supposed tender hearts were 
so common.”—Mary Sherburne Warren, in 
Sunday School Times. 


When Charlie’s mother went upstairs after 
he had been put to bed, she found his eyes 
were closed, and he had all the appearance 
of being asleep. Then, in a drowsy tone, 
and evidently in earnest, he said, ‘‘Guess, 
mother, whether I’se asleep or awake.’’— 
Exchange. 


“Well, Davie, did you enjoy your visit to 
the museum?” “‘Yes, mother.” “Do you 
remember any of the nice things you saw?”’ 
‘“Oh, yes, I remember lots of them.’ ‘And 
can you tell me what they were called?” 
“Yes, most of them were called ‘Do not 
touch.’’’—Exchange. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


PresmwEent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESMENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ae x. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GenepRat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Compensation. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


A loving word from you, 

A kindness do, 

With a smile 

The while, 

And who was sad 

Ts quickly glad. 

Then comes it true: 

Through what you say and do 
The joy you give 

Comes back to you. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The topic of ‘‘The Alcohol Problem’’ was 
forcefully presented before the Unitarian 
Club of Boston at its meeting, Wednesday, 
March 10, by Prof. Francis G. Peabody of 
Cambridge, Rev. Edgar H. Wiers of Mont- 
clair, N.J., president of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, Mr. Courtenay Guild, and 
Mr. William ‘Tilton. The question was 
treated from the standpoints of science and 
efficiency, and the arguments were supported 
by the results of research which has been 
conducted both in this country and in 
Europe. Prof. Peabody exhibited by the 
stereopticon a large number of charts pre- 
pared by German investigators, showing in 
graphic form the decrease of efficiency in 
many lines of activity through the use of 
alcohol. 2 

In his opening remarks President Kyle 
said: ‘‘We are now witnessing a profoundly 
impressive economic and moral awakening, 
world-wide in its scope, as to the degrading 
influence of the liquor traffic, and the terrible 
effects of alcohol upon the welfare of hu- 
manity. We may differ in opinion as to 
methods of dealing with the problem, but 
in the judgment of many all the expedients 
of reform will eventually give way when 
education has aroused a public opinion. A 
religious body such as ours, regarding edu- 
cation as the first requisite of reform, may 
well join in this world movement for moral 
sanitation.” 

In introducing Dr. Peabody Mr. Kyle paid 
a warm tribute to him as one to whom the 
kindred causes of rational religion and social 
‘and economic reform are deeply indebted. 

“The new condition of the public mind 
upon the problem of alcoholic drink,” said 
Prof. Peabody, “‘has almost revolutionized 
the subject. We have passed out of the era 
of angry agitation and uninformed and ex- 
aggerated expression into a new period of the 
steady observation of facts and the rational 
deduction of principles. 

“There are two ways of approaching the 


new alcohol problem,—the one is the way |. 


of legislation, and the other is the way of 
education. For the most part in this coun- 
try we have struck out by the former road, 
and we have proposed, either on large or on 
small terms, to delegalize the liquor traffic 
out of existence, either by local option in 
separate towns or in the larger areas of com- 
monwealths or, as a last resort and under 
the present movement, through an amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution we are to 
regard the liquor traffic as an outlaw and 
participation in it as a crime. Sixteen of 
the States have enlisted under the flag of 
prohibition and something like three-quarters 
of the total area of this great country are now 
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regulated under that law, and it is by no 
means unlikely that this gigantic enterprise 
of a constitutional amendment may come toa 
successful issue.” 

Discussing the various objections to the 
movement for a constitutional amendment, 
the speaker declared that, if thereby this 
overwhelming peril of American civilization 
could be subdued or restricted, ‘‘I for one 
am willing to abandon prejudice and accept 
the new opportunity. 

“The problem of the delegalizing of the 
liquor traffic has, it must be admitted, many 
debatable sides, and thoughtful men must 
move with great caution and perhaps some 
distrust; but one thing is clear, that before 
any such drastic legislation shall have its just 
effect there must be an antecedent and co-op- 
erative movement of a similar expanded force 
of popular education, and that a people 
who are to be dependent on a delegated 
legislation must be educated to a co-operative 
public sentiment which shall enforce and 
control. Is it not important, however, in 
such a vital issue, to remember that the funda- 
mental evil is not the selling of the drink, but 
the drinking of it, and that the liquor traffic, 
however culpable it may be, is in its main 
issue an effect rather than a cause? The 
really critical point is the thirst to drink. By 
every possible means available for sane and 
rational teachers the public opinion of this 
country must be educated to perceive the 
effects of the liquor habit upon all classes and 
conditions of society and upon all the cir- 
cumstances of individual life. More than 
all the pledges of total abstinence that this 
generation has taken has been the convic- 
tion on the part of the great multitude of 
employers of labor that they must have ab- 
stainers to do their work.”’ 

Dr. Peabody gave many instances of the 
railroads and other great corporations that 
are discouraging the drink habit among their 
employees. In conclusion, he presented 
charts showing the close association between 
drink and crime, and he reported the results 
of investigations and interesting experiments. 

Rev. Edgar S. Wiers spoke of the tem- 
perance movement as exceedingly modern. 
It is less than ninety years ago that the first 
pledge was taken in this country. In the ’50’s 
the prohibition movement swept every State 
in New England as well as New York and 
clear across to Nebraska. ‘That was a moral 
and religious and largely a sentimental and 
emotional movement. To-day we have 
what we may call the new temperance, which 
rests not so much on morals and emotions 
as on science and industry. The old tem- 
perance was based upon the abuse of alcohol. 
The new declares that any use of alcohol is a 
danger. 

The new temperance has science as one of 
its greatest allies, showing that alcohol, even 
in the smallest quantities, slows up a man’s 
time reaction, decreases his speed, decreases 
his accuracy. It has shown the relation be- 
tween alcohol and the degenerative diseases. 
Says one of the great authorities in New 
Jersey, ‘Every drop of beer destroys a nerve 
cell.” It has become almost a slogan in 
industry: ‘‘ The last man to be hired and the 
first man to be fired is the man who drinks.” 
Henry Ford enforces total abstinence on all 
of his twenty thousand employees. The 
Cambria Steel Company lays down this 
rule: ‘‘A man has a perfect liberty to drink, 


but he has not a liberty to sell his lowered 
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efficiency to the Cambria Steel Company at 
full price.’’ Clean sports are lining up for 
the new temperance. Connie Mack, in a 
recent magazine, writes one of the most 
telling temperance articles, saying, ‘I don’t 
bother with the youngster who drinks.” 

In closing, Mr. Wiers said, ‘‘I crave for us a 
part in this great conflict. This new temper- 
ance appeals to our point of view and to our 
enlistment. Wherever in our churches there 
are men of light and leading, men of pres- 


tige and standing, men of power and influence, 


“Noblesse oblige.’”’ 

Mr. Courtenay Guild in a few words ex- 
tended the thanks of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society for the opportunity to be 
heard at this meeting, and quoted as the key- 
note of the movement two phrases, one from 
the Old Testament and one from the New: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?’”’ and ‘‘ Who is 
my neighbor?”’ 

Mr. William Tilton told of the work which 
the Unitarian Temperance Society has done 
in giving open-air stereopticon exhibitions 
from an automobile, presenting temperance 
arguments in picture and in short, pithy 
statements to attract the attention of work- 
ing people. : 


A Unitarian Prisoner of War. 


From the little town of Slobodskoi, in the 
government district of Vyatka, some seven 
hundred miles east of Petrograd, Mr. Albert 
de Kovach addressed a letter ‘‘ England 
Oxford To the Rigth Honorable Dean of the 
Manchester College (Unitarian Theolog. 
High scool).’’ The letter was dated Nov. 
16, 1914. Mr. Kov&ch stated that he and 
his wife were detained in Russia as prisoners 
of war. He was born, he said, at Kolozsvar, 
an engineer by profession, and a member of 
the Unitarian church. Compelled to live 
at his own expense, his money was diminish- 
ing day by day, and he must endeavor to 
procure more in order to tide over the terri- 
ble war. He found it impossible to get into 
communication with his friends in Hungary, 
and he asked that information be conveyed 
to Dr. Boros, of Kolozsvar, or to Mr. Jézan, 
of Budapest, so that one or other of them 
might send him a hundred roubles. If it 
proved impossible to communicate with either 
of them, perhaps the Dean of the College 
would himself send the money, which would 
be repaid when the war was over. Should 
this prove inconvenient, Mr. Kovach sug- 
gested that his Unitarian brothers and 
sisters in America might be informed’ of the 
plight in which he and his wife found them- 
selves, and perhaps they might be kind 
enough to render help. 

It was decided at Oxford to forward the 
letter to Essex Hall, as the most likely channel 
of rendering assistance, if anything could be 
done at all. Essex Hall consulted the Rus- 
sian Embassy, and arrangements were cour- 
teously made to transmit a letter to Mr. 
Kovach, care of the Administration of Police 
at Slobodskoi, while the Russian Bank in Lon- 
don undertook to pay him a hundred 
roubles through their agents in Russia. The 
money was forwarded just before Christmas. 
We were wondering of late what had hap- 
pened in that far-away village. We were 
not afraid of having lost the war distress 
money, for the banker had assured Mr. 
Spedding that, if their agents failed to reach 
Mr. Kovach, the money would be returned. 
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On Saturday, February 20, a letter from Mr. 


Kovach was received at Essex Hall, saying 
that the hundred roubles had been paid over 
to him, and expressing the warm gratitude 
of his wife and himself for the kindness 
shown to them by English Unitarians in 
their time of bewilderment and anxiety. 

The story is worth recording and perhaps 
some day Dr. Boros and Mr. Jézan may 
have the satisfaction of reading it. w.c.B. 

Essex Hatt, Lonpon, February 22. 


A Statue of Florence Nightingale. 


Without any formal ceremony there was 
unveiled early on a recent morning the 
statue erected to the memory of Florence 
Nightingale in Waterloo-place. The vicinity 
was deserted at half-past seven, when three 
workmen from the Office of Works arrived 
with a hand-cart and a few ladders. The 
statue, swathed in canvas, was covered with 
snow. Ladders were placed against it, they 
shook the snow from the covering, pulled 
the cords, and the figure was disclosed. The 
workmen departed as quietly as they came, 
and thus was the memorial to a noble Unita- 
rian woman unveiled. 

Unitarians may reasonably be proud of 
the fact that the ‘‘Lady with the Lamp” 
is the first public statue of a woman in 
London other than those of Royal ladies. 
Its position marks its association with the 
Crimean Memorial and the statue of Sidney 
Herbert (afterward Lord Herbert of Lea), 
who, as War Minister at the time,—after 
much opposition to Florence Nightingale 
from Anglican clergymen, and others, on 
account of her religious views,—granted per- 
mission for her mission of mercy to Scutari. 

The Nightingale statue stands on a 
pedestal ten feet ten inches high, the figure 
itself being nine feet high. It shows Miss 
Nightingale as she walked through the hos- 
pital wards at Scutari. In one hand she 
carriesalamp. ‘The other hand switches the 
skirt of a plain dress of the Early Victorian 
period. Her smoothly-brushed hair is half- 
covered by a cap. In the face the sculptor 
(Mr. A. G. Walker) has excellently expressed 
Florence Nightingale’s characteristic will- 
power. Four panels on the base of the 
statue are filled, one with Florence Nightin- 
gale in the centre of a group of convalescent 
soldiers, the second has Florence Nightingale 
with a medical officer in front of a row of 
cots occupied by wounded soldiers, the third 
shows Florence Nightingale in her old age 
talking to nurses at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
the fourth bears the inscription ‘Florence 
Nightingale, 1820-1910.”"—London Christian 
SE 


The California Trip Ilffustrated. 


An opportunity to learn in a graphic way 
some of the delights of the Unitarian pilgrim- 
age to the Pacific Coast is offered to our 
churches in the form of a stereopticon lect- 
ure by Rey. Marshall Dawson, formerly of 
Tacoma, Wash. The lecture is entitled 
“ A Lantern Trip to the Exposition, Yosemite, 
and Ranier.” Mr. Dawson has only re- 
cently come from the Pacific Coast, and is 
thoroughly familiar not only with San 
Francisco, where the Exposition and Con- 
ference are to be held, but also with the 
_ country covered ‘en route. His own experi- 
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ences in the Yosemite Valley and on Mt. 
Ranier are a part of the lecture. Mr. 
Dawson may be invited for parish gatherings 
of any kind. A lantern should be provided 
for his use. Those who wish to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity should communicate 
with Mr. Dawson at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, or with Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 2 Chest- 
nut Street, Boston. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
March 9g, 1915, at 2 P.M. Present: Messrs. 
Brown, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Howe, Robinson, 
Wiers, Williams, and Wilson, Mrs. Coolidge 
and Mrs. Dinsmoor. ‘The treasurer presented 
the following statement for February, 1915 :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cason bend Penk; Tots Sets. oe... . 5... 
Pisin GOnAtIONs Sige), o siddes sal 0 Lol soe eos 
Gift of Mrs. Louisa D. Sharpe Metcalf 

of Providence, R.I., to increase the 

Lucian Sharpe Fund .............. 

Bequest of David B. Flint of Boston, 
me to create the David B. Flint 
Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brook- 

line, Mass., to create the Seth K. 
Sweetser Fund ...............00. 

Bequest of Mrs. Sarah A. W. Bradley of 
Brattleboro, Vt., to create the Sarah 


$31,720.47 
3,678.72 


1,000.00 


22,840.00 


25,000.00 


AoW. Bradley Fund’. .2..5........ 3,000.00 
Foreign relations, gifts.............-- 49-50 
sl yg eer iy 24.44 
Income of invested funds .......... : 4,950.88 


Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account 
Tevpstmients received 


SEs « «ses 2.70 
for reinvest- 
26,262.50 


135.00 


Church Building Loan Fund, interest 


Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans ......... = 1,140.00 
$119,$10.21 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary her peel (societies, etc.)...... $2,504.91 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 1,983.65 
Expenses Unitarian Building ........... 382.36 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

Wo ees ed See oe Ad 3,244.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries ... 2.29 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Ea. cena aoe kn luack....es 4,000.00 
intent eS ee A oe oe nn 


$119,810.21 


The committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans to churches: 


Wiatestony MasBe eget so cc.---- $3,000.00 
Shisha oy Ge See 1,000.00 
$4,000.00 


Upon recommendation of the finance com: | 
mittee the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve Fund the sum 
of $200 to cover incidental expenses in connection with 
the New Beacon Course in Religious Education, and to 
authorize the treasurer to reimburse the publication de- 
partment from this appropriation for advances on this 
account. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to take over 
from T. Y. Crowell & Co. the sheets of ‘‘The Ethics of 
Progress,” by Charles F. Dole, if reasonable terms can be 
agreed upon. 


Under an agreement with the trustees of 
the Brookes Fund it was 


Voted, To appropriate $400 for certain services rendered 
by Rev. Henry T. Secrist at the Meadville Theological 
School. 

Voted, To appropriate $500 for scholarship aid at the 
Meadville Theological School to be divided between Mr. 
Arthur T. Brown and Mr. Nelson J. Springer, students 
at the School. 


Upon report of the committee on schools 
and college centres it was 


Voted, To distribute the income of the Frothingham 
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income to each of the following eight institutions: Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, Calhoun Colored 
School, Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
Kowaliga Industrial School, Mayesville Educational and 
Industrial School, Penn School, Snow Hill Normal Insti- 
tute, Daytona Educational and Industrial Training Schocl 
for Negro Girls. 


At the request of the Isles of Shoals As- 
sociation Messrs. Elliott and Sayward were 
invited to appear before the board and out- 
line the problem at the Isles of Shoals. 

In response to a resolution of the Essex 
Conference requesting that the matter of a 
parish worker for Lawrence be again brought 
up, it was 


Voted, That the matter be referred to the Committee on 
New England States for further consideration. 


The board expressed itself as in sympathy 
with the work of the summer institutes as 
conducted by the Department of Religious 
Education, and encouraged the Department 
to expect the usual appropriation. 

A letter was read from the society in Mont- 
real, Can., expressing appreciation of the in- 
terest of the Association in the peace meet- 
ings which on account of the war had been 
necessarily abandoned. 

Informal approval was given to the church 
in Fresno, Cal., to adopt the name Unity 
Society, provided a majority of the con- 
gregation desire to make this change. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To commission Rev. E. A. Rumball to conduct 
further work in Huntington, W. Va., and to organize a 
church there if that be expedient and possible. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to employ counsel in 
the matter of the proposed transfer to the Association of the 
church property in Brunswick, Me. 


Reports were submitted upon the situation 
on the Pacific Coast, Derby, Cann., and 
Jamaica, B.W.I. The latter was referred to 
the Department of Foreign Relations. 

It was announced that the cataloguing of 
the library had been completed within the 
appropriation available for the purpose. 

The president and secretary reported upon 
their recent visits to the Middle and South- 
ern States respectively. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.58 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held oman 12, the president in 
the chair. 

The Cheerful Letter Committee reported 
much work accomplished. Mr. Corson’s 
story of the Penobscot Bay Mission proved 
so interesting that the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change has a fresh satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that it was able to assist in this inter- 
denominational work. At the Cheerful 
Letter Conference in Anniversary Week, 
May 27, at 11 A.M., 25 Beacon Street, Mrs. 
Brown of the Lend-a-Hand Society will tell 
of her success in rounding up Cheerful Letter 
correspondents during her trip in the South. 

The Committee on College Centres has is- 
sued a questionnaire to more than seventy 
towns where are found Alliance branches and 
colleges or normal schools. ‘The object is to 
find out the number of students that attend 
church or social meetings, and to learn what ' 
they ask of the church and to what appeal 
they best respond. A group of Wellesley 


Fund, number two, in the proportion of one-eighth of the| College Unitarian girls and college officers 
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has recently had the great pleasure of listen- 
ing to Dr. Crothersin one of the college houses. 

Mrs. Fred. Meakin of Brooklyn has been 
elected to the central Post-office Mission 
Committee to succeed Miss White. Miss 
Effie E. Whitman of Boston takes the place 
of Mrs. Saville on the Finance Committee. 

A branch has been formed at Austin, Tex., 
as a result of a two-weeks’ visit of Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin, N.H. The women 
plan to meet once a month to read Unitarian 
literature, to seek others who are interested, 
and to try to prepare for a permanent or- 
ganization next winter. The branch starts 
with great enthusiasm, with sixteen members, 
Miss Mary E. Goff, president. 

It was voted to ask Mrs. Peterson to rep- 
resent The Alliance at the dedication of the 
new church at Mt. Pleasant, Fla., April 25, 
and also at the Southern Conference in Louis- 
ville, April 27-29. 

The recommendation of the International 
Committee was adopted, that the branches 
be asked to contribute $150 to enable a young 
woman, Unitarian, to finish her training for 
missionary service in the Orient. She was 
connected with a Methodist mission, be- 
came a Unitarian, and now is eager to meet 
the challenge of the East as she sees it, with 
full understanding of the difficulties. 

A letter was received from Fraulein Barth 
of Frankfort, acknowledging the greetings 
sent to the German Union of Liberal Religious 
Women. ‘The writer believes that a common 
faith creates a oneness of spirit that can meet 
the hardest storms. Word was received of 
the suffering among self-supporting German 
women, teachers, artists, etc., who have now 
no means of support and for whose relief no 
provision is made. 

It was voted that directors be asked to 
remind their branches of the California meet- 
ings and to suggest that small sums of money 
be sent to the treasurer for travelling ex- 
penses of officers and delegates to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Reports were received from Massachusetts 
branches. 

The next meeting will be held April 9, 
when reports will be due from the West. 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
of which Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is first vice- 
president, was recognized, in the most 
emphatic manner, at the Federal Council’s 
executive committee meeting last December, 
as the leading State federation. One of 
the features in which it leads is the systematic 
promotion of local co-operation, which 
has already resulted in the organization 
of nearly fifty town and city federations, 
the last reported being that of Northampton. 

Its cities, however, relying upon the 
State organization for advice and assistance 
which would otherwise require the employ- 
ment of specialists of their own, have had 
very modest budgets. ‘They need to know 
of the aggressive work of federations in 
other parts of the country. Of these none 
to-day stands more conspicuous than that 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Its efficient secretary, 
Edward R. Wright, has been secured to 

. make a tour of Massachusetts city fed- 
erations, beginning at Lowell, March 18, 
spending Sunday, the 21st, in Brockton, 


‘even of those born 
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Monday forenoon in Worcester and afternoon 
in Fall River, Tuesday in Boston, Wednes- 
day in Cambridge, addressing a woman’s 
meeting, and visiting Springfield and Pitts- 
field on Thursday, the 25th. The Cleve- 
land Federation has a budget of $5,500 
a year, and covers many lines, from comity 
and evangelism to the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Two. Ways. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


There has been no time in recent years 
when it has been so needful as it is now 
that the grounds on which religious educa- 
tion rests should be clearly understood. 
Reyivalism is in the air, and the method 
of the evangelist is often contrary to that 
of the educator. It is a thousand pities 
that the two kinds of workers should ever 
come into collision. Let those of us at 
least who believe in and practice the method 
of religious education harbor no ill will, 
and let us not fail to recognize whatever 
of good there is in the methods we cannot 
use and in the workers who use those meth- 
ods. 

None the less, the revival method may be 
used and often is used in such a way as 
to thwart the efforts of educators in religion, 
and to distort the normal development 
of the religious life. One of the foremost 
of religious leaders has recently declared 
that a revival held in his city put back 
the work of religious education so seriously 
that it will take ten years to undo the harm 
done in less than so many weeks. Let 
us, then, recall the grounds of our faith in 
that method of spiritual culture which com- 
mends itself to us so strongly that we be- 
lieve it to be the divine method for the 
saving of the human race. 

First, then, revivalism misses the majority. 
However many may, through the revival, 
be led to a new life, vastly larger numbers, 
in families affiliated 
with churches, are not brought under the 
revivalist’s influence. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, evangelism teaches that there 
is but one way to God, and that way is one 
which can be taken only by those who have 
reached some degree of maturity. Let 
the children go, then, and become what 
they may. Later on the gospel will be 
presented to them, and they will be instantly 
brought into the kingdom of God. But 
will they? Are there not multitudes of 
men and women to-day whose youthful 
training in religion was neglected in the hope 
that they might later on be reached by 
religious influences, a hope, alas, never 
realized? Manufacturers do not handle 
their raw material nor do farmers cultivate 
their fields by any such wasteful, uncertain 
method. It is not claimed that any method, 
not even that of religious education, will 
infallibly reach all, but certainly the method 
that safeguards and guides the little ones 
from the first is to be preferred to that 
which neglects them. One-half the money 
and the effort expended in any great revival 
would equip every church in the city in 
which that revival is held with ample ap- 
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pliances and workers to guide every child 
in that city through a safe childhood into 
noble Christian manhood and womanhood. 
Thus our first complaint of the revivalist’s 
method is that it is wasteful of time, of 
money, and of that most precious wealth, 
human souls. 

2. Even when the revival method reaches 
a man; he having of necessity attained some 
degree of maturity, the years he has already 
lived have been wasted. A man converted 
at forty has lost the most of those forty 
years. Not only he, the church and the 
community have lost them also. The 
same is true whatever age the convert 
may have reached. If it be urged that the 
conversion may come in childhood, it is 
to be replied that in that case the method 
pursued is, after all, that of religious educa- 
tion. For no one assumes that the child 
may instantly be made into a mature Chris- 
tian. What the churches do in such cases 
is to take the children so converted into 
training,—precisely what they should have 
done years earlier and without the un- 
natural and hazardous wrench of the revival. 
The church is less strong that lacks the co- 
operation of its children and young people; 
it is pitiably poor if it fails to include these 
in its sacred and tender brotherhood. Jesus 
took a little child and set him in the midst 
of his disciples, and said that of such is 
the kingdom of heaven. The revivalist, 
on the contrary, regards the child as out- 
side the kingdom of heaven, sees no use 
for him in the church until he has dragged 
through a series of unmeaning and perilous 
years. Did he but know it, those early years 
are the most potent of all for Christian 
growth. The significance of childhood, 
known to all students of human nature, is a 
closed book to the revivalist, so he throws 
away the God-given opportunity. Here is 
sad spiritual waste. 

3. Even supposing all could be reached 
later in life by the revival impulse, and 
overlooking also the loss of earlier years 
that ought to have been utilized but were 
not, when the new impulse comes and brings 
a man into the church and the religious life 
he comes all unprepared for its tasks. The 
main question is not, Am I saved, but, Am 
I a savior of others? Am I a worker 
needing not to be ashamed, or am I a novice, 
a bungler, a cumberer of the ground? What 
the world wants of us is service; that is 
what the church wants; surely, that is 
what God wants. But how can one serve 
who has not learned the way? How can 
one be efficient, especially in the most 
delicate and difficult of all human tasks, 
that of living adequately the Christian 
life, if through the culture-period he has 
neglected the very powers most needed? 
If the study of developing life has taught 
us anything, it is that our faculties of mind 
and heart and will—the very powers relig- 
ion calls on us to use—are of slow develop- 
ment. Nay, more, these are of such nature 
that they have their periods of awakening 
and ripening when, if ever in any effective 
way, they must be met and developed. 


|Many a man goes through life without 


having his memory stored with the world’s 
treasures of thought, not because he has 
not tried to learn these great passages, but 
because he did not make the effort at the 
right time. So with reverence; so with 
brotherliness; so with those admirations 


. grow, ripen, and become fixed. 
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which afterward rule our destinies. All 
great powers and masterful impulses rise, 
If religious 
culture has been wise and forceful, the proc- 
ess has been fortunate. If not, the result 
is disastrous. The ‘‘backslidings’” that 
are the dismay of revivalists are easily 
understood when thus considered. They 
are, indeed, seen to be inevitable. The 
only reason why they are not universal 
is that, in spite of the church’s neglect, 
religious education of a sort has gone on, 
and in havhazard ways something in the 
nature of right development has taken place. 
The pity of it is that such development has 
been so incidental, so inadequate. 

To produce saints for heavenly residence 
one might perhaps resort to the revival 
method. But to produce workers in the 
vineyard, good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
full-grown sons and daughters of the living 
God, there must be growth, through long 
years and under wise guidance. 

What are we doing about it? Much, 
let it be thankfully said,—much, but not 
enough. And if the real task of the church 
is to bring up every human soul it can 
reach in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, to train growing souls into efficient 
service for God and man, we shall not be 
doing our full duty until every dollar, every 
hour of time, every appliance, every worker 
needed shall be consecrated to the task. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Boston Federation Items. 


The current issue of the Federation News 
contains an editorial relative to a division of 
the Boston Federation into smaller groups, a 
proposition which was brought up for dis- 
cussion at the February directors’ meeting, 
the idea being to separate the unions of the 
present federation into three federated or- 
ganizations, all to be under one central 
government. It was finally decided to post- 
pone the matter until the next meeting of the 
directors and meanwhile to present the pro- 
posed change to the various unions for due 
consideration. 

It may be interesting to our many friends 
to quote directly from the above-mentioned 
editorial: ‘‘This new departure seems feasi- 
ble to many, while others consider it a radical 
step and foresee disadvantages. 

“Chief of the objections seem to centre in 
the belief that with a smaller number of unions 
the opportunity for meeting a large number 
of persons would be greatly decreased. 
While it is believed that the meetings of 
each of the smaller federations would nearly 
equal in numbers an average federation 
meeting, if this result were not actually 
achieved, there are still possibilities ahead. 

_ “Nearness of meeting-place and community 
spirit would serve greatly to increase the 
attendance of the individual union, while 
the concentrated efforts of three separate 
working bodies would serve to bring new 
unions into the fold. 
- “Of recent years, it is the belief of many, 
too much emphasis has been placed upon 
‘the perfection of the federation and too 
little on the individual union and church. 


The federation cannot continue to grow in- 
eT, 7 
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definitely without division, because the phys- 
ical obstacles are too great. 

“Nowis the time to take a step for the bene- 
fit of the Young People’s Religious Union 
movement. It is a forward step, not a 
backward one. There are forty-five Uni- 
tarian churches within the present boundaries 
of the federation. If we would include them 
all in our ranks we must divide. 

“Let us take the broader outlook for the 
Young People’s Religious Union betterment, 
rather than the selfish motive of preserving 
the unity of the present Boston Federation. 
The move is one that holds in it large op- 
portunities. Let us consider it well and 
then act.” 

The Indoor Picnic of the Federation will 
take place in the parish house, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., on Saturday afternoon and 
evening, March 27. The opening hour is 
announced as four o’clock, when games will 
be in order, followed later by a box lunch and 
dancing in the evening. There are to be 
other features, and a goodly company is ex- 
pected. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Louis J. Richards of the 
Universalist ministry an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The regular meeting of the Post-office 
Mission workers of the Middle States and 
Canada will be held at Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 104 E. 20th Street, New York City, 
on March 29 at 2.30 p.m. Following this 
meeting will be the At Home of the New York 
League. All interested are cordially invited. 
Reports are expected from the New York 
City and Pennsylvania branches. Mrs. 
Frederick Meakin, chairman, 211 Congress 
Street, Brooklyn, will preside. 


Speakers at the noon-day services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be as follows: March 
22, Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., Shepard 
Memorial Church, Cambridge; March 23, 
Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D., North Church, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; March 24, Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, First Parish, Quincy; March 25, 
Rev. R. Perry Bush, D.D., Church of the 
Redeemer, Chelsea; March 26, Rev. Harrie 
R. Chamberlin, Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Newton. At the Saturday noon musical 
service on March 20 Mr. Malcolm Lang, the 
organist, will be assisted by Miss Hildegarde 
Nash, violinist. 

Meetings. 


New York LeaGuE oF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The League held its March meet- 
ing on the 5th, at All Souls’ Church, New 
York City. Mrs. Lawson, the president, 
opened the meeting with a poem by L. C. 
Harvey. The subject of the philanthropic 
news, “Settlement School, Pine Mountain, 
Ky.,” was given in a most interesting manner 
by Miss Ethel De Long. ‘There is a great 
difference, Miss De Long said, between the 
real mountain people and the poor white 
trash, the former representing mainly the 
Scotch-Irish. The situation is different from 
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that in the North. A family may have 
three mountain ridges between it and its 
neighbor, while in the Adirondacks or 
Berkshires they might be only “a sight 
apart,” as they say in the South. These 
mountain people are very generous, always 
ready to give things away, and their generous 
hospitality might be imitated. One good 
woman who had sixteen children of her own 
raised thirteen others who, she said, ‘‘just 
came to her.” In describing the develop- 
ment of the Settlement School, Miss De 
Long told of a class in Sunday-school that 


Deaths. 


BURRAGE —In West Newton, Mass., March 4, of heart 
failure, Julia Severance, 'wife of Edward C. Burrage and 
daughter of the late Caroline M. and Theodoric C. 
Severance. 


LOCKE.—In Westwood, Mass., on Friday, March 12, 
Rev. Calvin Stoughton Locke. The funeral service was 
held on Tuesday, March 16. A memorial service will be 
held on Sunday, March 21, at the parish house of the 
_ Parish Church, Westwood, to which friends will be 
welcome. 


LAURA PEIRCE HOLLAND. 


The death of Miss Laura Peirce Holland, who died at 
her home in Boston, February 25, after a brief illness, takes 
away a loyal Unitarian woman of great efficiency. She 
was a descendant of Capt. John and Sarah (May) 
Holland, who attended the Old South Church, but when 
its pastor preached about infants in hell took up their 
worship in Federal Street Church, the church of Channing. 
The Holland tomb is in the graveyard on Boston Common. 
Miss Holland was born in Boston, Aug. 15, 1830, and came 
to Chelsea, Mass., as a child with her parents, living there 
until the time of the fire which destroyed her home on 
Hawthorne Street. For several years she was a teacher in 
the Boston public schools, for seventeen years a member of 
the Chelsea School Committee, a director of the Chelsea 
Day Nursery from its organization, a vice-president of the 
Rufus Frost Hospital, historian of the First Unitarian 
Church in Chelsea and a member of its standing commit- 
tee. She was a woman of high character and scholarly 
attainments and deeply interested in the welfare of Chel- 
sea. Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Edward D. 
Towle of Peabody, an old-time friend of Miss Holland. 
The only surviving relatives are two nephews, Mr. William 
Ellery of Brookline and Mr. Frank S. Blanchard of Worces- 
ter, a niece, Mrs. Frances Johnson of New York, and a 
grandniece, Miss Frances Lawrence of North Brookfield. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
rank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable 
** Undertaker, Boston. 


LLY 
EXPOSITION conpucreb Party $380 
Including Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone Park. 
Limited. Circulars. Mrs. Pauline Shelton, Waverley, 


Mass. 


Address, 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a widow who needs to add to her 
income. House has furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam and electric cars. Address “S. A.” office 
Christian Register. 


HOME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Please 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, lent 

hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
oston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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had raised $6 for a Christmas tree and 
managed to have 45 cents left. They wanted 
to use it for some good work, and various 
appeals were presented to them. A boy 
finally told of the old uncle who had given 
the land for the School, and it was then 
“Resolved, to give the 45 cents to establish 
a school at Pine Mountain.” This old man 
who had deeded so much land to the School 
is their great inspiration. This land is 
always to be used for school purposes ‘“‘as 
long as the Constitution of the United States 
stands.” ‘The speaker of the day, Mr. 
George E. Odell, spoke on “Bernard Shaw 
as an Exponent of Religious Psychology.” 
Shaw’s ‘dea of a religious person is one who 
devotes himself to the human race. Mr. 
Odell quoted from Shaw’s books and read 
from ‘‘Fanny’s First Play,’’ which is, he 
thinks, as American as it can be, the spirit 
of Emerson speaking in every page, and from 
“The Showing of Blanco Posnet,’”’ which 
was described as a perfect study of religious 
psychology. A soul like Posnet’s, the 
speaker said, could be saved only by melo- 
drama, and crude melodrama at that. It 
is like the work of the Salvation Army— 
only melodrama will do. There is always 
the ideal in the man’s mind, though it has 
not entered his heart. The annual election 
resulted as follows: president, Mrs. Walter 
U. Lawson; vice-presidents, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Ambrose, Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith, Mrs. 
C. A. Nelson. Mrs. Emile Glogan, Mrs. 
G. Derby White, Mrs. Jeanie R. Wells; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Ll. I,. Cochrane; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Horace Moran; 
treasurer, Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin; director, 
Mrs. H. B. Harding. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. 
Paul Harris Drake: The seventy-ninth 
annual report shows that changes have 
come in the last year. The sudden passing 
away of the beloved superintendent, Rev. 
Benjamin F. McDaniel, was a shock and 
loss, and the chapel opened in September 
with a falling off of numbers. Life returned 
with the beginning of active work under 
the new superintendent. Attendance in 
Sunday-school and church nearly doubled. 
A weekly calendar of the various activities 
is now published and widely read. A 
Young People’s Religious Union has been 
recently organized, a series of neighborhood 
meetings is held during the winter months, 
and the various classes are continued. 
Perhaps the sewing and embroidery classes, 
which meet twice a week, form the most 
cosmopolitan group. 


BELFAST, Mk.—First Parish, Rev. Arthur 
E. Wilson: Assuming the pastorate of this 
society February 1, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have 
been cordially welcomed. Unusual harmony 
prevails among the ministers and churches 
of the city, and Mr. Wilson was at once in- 
vited and accepted his share of union ser- 
vices held once a month in the Opera House 
for the purpose of getting hold of the un- 
churched. February 22, Mr. Wilson ad- 
dressed the Masonic Club on “The Real 
Man Washington and His Character,” which 
was highly commended. March 2, he was 
asked to be the speaker at a banquet given by 
the Men’s Forum of the Universalist church to 
the Men’s Club of the Congregational church, 
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choosing as his topic, “‘Why do not Men go 
to Church?” A reception has been given 
the minister and his wife at the parsonage, 
well attended by members and neighbors, 
and the other ministers and their wives. In 
spite of more than the usual amount of win- 
ter illness and the sad loss by death of mem- 
bers, The Alliance is carrying out a busy pro- 
gramme of literary and religious work. ‘Their 
answers to appeals locally and outside have 
been generous. Easter Sunday afternoon, 
the Knights Templars will hold a special ser- 
vice in this church with Mr. Wilson as 
preacher. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. C. Gannett, D.D., Rev. 
Edwin A. Rumball: As a leave of absence 
granted Mr. Rumball extends through 
February, the trustees engaged the follow- 
ing supplies: February 7, Prof. Henry E. 
Robins, Ph.D., of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary (Baptist); February 14 and 21, 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, Mass.; 
February 28, Rev. Howard A. Pease, pastor 
of the Unitarian church of Wheeling, W. Va. 
On the first three Sundays of January the 
pulpit was filled by Rev. Newton Mann 
of Chicago, who was minister of the Rochester 
church for nineteen years, and his coming 
drew to the services an increased number 
of veteran Unitarians and elderly persons 
in sympathy with the faith. On the fourth 
Sunday an impressively spiritual sermon 
on “Life and the Living of It” was given 
by Rev. H. T. Secrist of Meadville, Pa.; 
and on the last Sunday Prof. George Cross, 
D.D., of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
preached on ‘‘The Letter and the Spirit.” 
Prof. Cross’s broad-minded spirit, and his 
comment that ‘‘The barriers between the 
sects are certainly not so strong as they 
were”’ and ‘We are beginning to see things 
in a broader light’’ were made prominent 
by the Rochester press. At the Washington 
supper on the roth of February Rev. Mr. 
Bulkeley, who was a personal friend of 
Emerson’s and a former pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Concord, gave personal 
recollections of Emerson at the entertain- 
ment after the supper. Among recent 
activities was an entertainment given by 
the Neighborhood Friendly, at which fifty 
children from a poor section down town 
were the guests of one hundred and twenty- 
five members of the organization. The 
children were amused with music on the 
Scotch bagpipes, and the dancing of the 
Highland fling, the sailor’s hornpipe, and 
the sword dance by a Scotch boy; there 
were story-telling and games, and ice cream, 
cake, and candy were served. 


Roxsury, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Sheed Anderson: The Women’s 
Alliance is enjoying an unusual and interest- 
ing series of papers. The committee in 
charge decided to select one subject for all 
the meetings, and, considering the unhappy 
condition of affairs abroad, ‘Prayer’? was 
chosen as an appropriate topic. 
clergymen of different denominations gen- 
erously responded to the request to speak, 
each speaking from his own standpoint. 
The course was opened by Rabbi M. M. 


Eichler of Temple Ohabei Shalom, an 
earnest and convincing speaker, whose 
paper received earnest attention. The 


speaker at the December meeting was a 


representative Roman Catholic, Rev. John!g 


Prominent a 
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E. Killion of St. Mary’s Church, Brookline, 
who made an earnest effort to disabuse 
the minds of his hearers of many false 
statements made by ill-informed people, 
and* explained numerous points not clear 
to Protestants. In January the Episcopal 
church was represented by Rev. Chauncey 
H. Blodgett of St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
Roxbury, who read largely from books of 
prayer, and suggested valuable references 
for study. In February Rev. Charles L. 
Page of the Dudley Street Baptist Church, 
Roxbury, gave a helpful discourse, citing 
many instances of the spiritual uplift 
gained from prayer. On March 10 Rev. 
Wilbur K. Thomas of the Friends’ Church, 
Roxbury, spoke from the standpoint of the 
Quaker. These study-class hours are being 
largely attended. Guests from other Uni- 
tarian Alliances are always welcome. The 
season will close on April 14, when Rev. 
Charles E. Park of the First Church in 
Boston will treat the subject from the 
Unitarian point of view. With the close 
of this cycle the members may feel that 
a broader understanding of other creeds 
has been gained in a delightful way. 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers: Sermon themes for 
six Sundays beginning February 28 were an- 
nounced as follows: ‘‘ Tht Sanity of Sacrifice,”’ 
“Spiritual Efficiency—Humanity’s Watch- 
word,” ‘“‘The Humanisn of Jesus—Greatest 
Need of the World,” ‘The New Humanism 
and Faith in God,’ ‘‘The New Humanism 
and the Social Ethics of Jesus,”’ ‘‘The New 
Humanism and Faith in Immortality.” The 
Lenten Sunday evening services include con- 
structive spiritual studies on the life of 
Jesus, presented with stereopticon illustra- 
tions. The church will be open for Sunday 
services allsummer. Noted men and women 
visiting Seattle will be invited to fill the pul- 
pit during July and August. 


WeEstTBoRO, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. C. E. Tomlin: The Channing 
Men’s League held its first anniversary of the 
organization on February 16. Invitations 
had been sent to the men’s clubs of the 
Unitarian churches at Marlboro, Hudson, 
Berlin, and WNorthboro. Twenty were 
present from these clubs. After an informal 
reception, dinner.was served at 7 P.M., and 
about seventy sat down at the tables. The 
speakers of the evening were Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs of Marlboro, Rev. Josiah C. Kent of 


POINT BREEZE, 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


re. 
Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 2 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Preswent, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M, LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
08 Mass. : 


a. 
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‘Northboro, Hon. Joseph S. Gates, Mr. 


James M. Hassell, and Rev. C. E. Tomlin 
of Westboro. It was a very successful 
gathering. Mr. Nobbs, in his usual vigorous 
style, urged greater activity in practical 
social service. Mr. Joseph S. Gates suggested 
that union meetings of the Unitarian men’s 
clubs of Worcester County would be helpful, 
and this matter will be taken up at a future 
union meeting of the clubs. President 
Lewis E. Jackson, at the close of meeting, 
spoke of the growth of the League during 
the past year, of the increased attendance 
of men at the church services, and other 
advantages to the church resulting from the 
organization of the League a year ago. On 
Tuesday, March 2, the annual supper and 
parish meeting were held in the evening. 
The tables were well filled, ninety-six being 
present. Twenty-five new members were 
voted into the Society. Excellent reports 
were given showing splendid work and good 
results in all departments of the church. The 
treasurer was able to report for the first 
time since the Society made its new start that 
there were no debts. After the reports were 
read, the moderator, Hon. Joseph S. Gates, 
asked Mr. Tomlin to step to the front, and 
in a few well-chosen words presented him 
with a generous gift of money as a token of 
the good will and appreciation of the Society. 
A committee was appointed to raise funds 
for the repairs of the church building, which 
it is expected will begin in July or August. 
The Society has no endowment fund, and 
only by sacrifice and devotion will it succeed 
in rebuilding the steeple and making the 
repairs urgently needed and at the same time 
meet its running expenses. 


WeEstrorpD, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Julian R. Pennington: The minister is 
in active charge of the Sunday-school, which 
since September has grown to the size of 
the congregation—practically the entire 
church remaining for Sunday-school. The 
minister is delivering a series of lectures to 
the adult class on the great religions of the 
world, which have done much to acquaint 
them with the struggles of the people of 
history to find God. In this class no ques- 
tions are asked the members. The minister 
speaks for twenty minutes and then ques- 
tions are put to the speaker. 


Personals. 


Rev. Edwin A. Rumball has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Chyrch in 
Rochester; N.Y., to organize a church in 
Huntington, W. Va., under a commission 
from the American Unitarian Association. 
Huntington is an industrial centre of about 
fifty thousand people and has had a growth 
of 160 per cent. since the last census. Mr. 
Rumball with his wife and two children 
will move to Huntington immediately. 


Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley has resigned 
his pastorate after seventeen and a half 
years of service, the action having been 
contemplated for several months on account 
of personal reasons altogether. apart from 
the parish. During a recent visit to Roch- 
ester, N.Y., to supply the pulpit of the 
Unitarian’ church Mr. Bulkeley had the 
privilege of speaking at the prayers in both 
the men’s and women’s departments of the 
University, and giving an address on old 
Concord, with some reminiscences of Emer- 
son, in the Katherine Strong Hall. 


The Christian Register 
The Tuckerman School. 


In place of the regular eleven o’clock lect- 
ure on March 6, the class attended the relig- 
ious service at Temple Adath Israel. While 
parts of the ritual were not familiar, the 
hymns were like our own, and these with a 
sermon of great excellence received the 
profitable attention of every one. 

Through the courtesy of Rabbi Levi, after 
the service the symbolism of architecture 
and decoration of the temple was explained, 
and a visit permitted to the rooms used for 
the school of religion. The large audience- 
room has a platform for the conduct of the 
Sunday-school service, and a stage for the 
presentation of Biblical and other plays. 
Class-rooms adjoin the main room, each 
well lighted, and finely equipped with black- 
board, maps, and tablet chairs adapted to 
the size of the grade using the room. A 
memorial library with shelves filling the 
side walls was used for children’s books and 
for the collection of teachers’ reference books. 
In point of “physical environment,’’ which 
has been a lesson studied by the visiting class 
earlier in the year, there could hardly be 
more complete arrangements. ‘Teachers are 
carefully considered, and to their previous 
training is added the preparation given by 
frequent and regular teachers’ meetings. It 
is a pleasure to remember and record this 
interesting and inspiring morning. 

“Occupation is a remedy,’ ashydrotherapy 
ot electricity is a remedy, and the adaptation 
of interesting and profitable occupation to 
persons out of health, to aged persons, or to 
children may be the privilege of any of the 
students who are preparing to undertake 
very serviceable positions in homes or in 
institutions. The course of instruction just 
begun by Miss Tracy in ‘“‘Invalid Occupa- 
tion” is therefore of much importance, and 
is a fitting continuation of the excellent 
instruction in home nursing just concluded. 

Will any who wish to enroll in this class 
remember the hour of these lectures, 10.30, 
Friday mornings, and the fee, $5 for the 
course? 


Methodist Theologians at Harvard. 


Zion’s Herald has this to say in regard to 
a recent arrangement made between the 
Boston University School of Theology and 
the Harvard Divinity School:— 


Announcement is made that for two years, 
beginning next fall, graduate students attend- 
ing Boston University School of Theology 
who are seniors in that institution, and have 
attained an average of not less than eighty- 
five per cent. in their studies during the pre- 
vious year, may, with the approval of both 
faculties, attend two courses in Harvard 
Divinity School, which shall count as part 
of their regular work. We confess that we 
ate not a little surprised and disturbed by 
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this announcement. When proposals were 
made by Harvard, some years ago, looking 
toward the removal of Andover Theological 
Seminary to Cambridge, evangelical circles 
were profoundly stirred and pained over the 
matter. The scholarship and resources of 
Harvard and of its divinity school are not at 
all in question. Some of our Methodist men 
who have completed their work and are 
grounded theologically take courses in that 
institution. The question, to state it very 
frankly, is twofold: First, it is that of the 
advisability of having men in the formative 
period of their theological career under the 
influence of the peculiar theological atmos- 
phere which admittedly predominates at 
Harvard; and, second, the fact that the union 
in this way of the two institutions is certain 
to cause serious concern and deep grief to 
many devout souls who, loyal to those 
fundamental principles which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Methodism, will 
see in this alliance a radical departure from 
those theological affirmations that are dear 
to them as their very lives. What would 
our Methodist fathers say to such a combina- 
tion? 


Bere and Chere, 


The decision of the¥Supreme Court of 
Illinois that bill-boards can be prohibited 
on utilitarian grounds is of national impor- 
tance. The law which the court sustains 
requires consent of a majority of the property 
in residence blocks before a bill-board can be 
put up. 


The healthful properties of the air at 
various resorts are due primarily to the dry- 
ness of the air, the relatively low tempera- 
ture with small diurnal and annual ranges, 
the absence of dust and smoke, and the in- 
creased amount of atmospheric electricity, 
and only secondarily to the larger amount 
of ozone present in the atmosphere. 


When Dr. Channing’s aunt Anne Ellery 
was born, her mother’s brother-in-law, Rey. 
William Hobby, was asked to baptize her. 
In the prayer with which he opened the 
ceremony these words occurred: ‘‘We offer 
this child to Thy sovereign will; for eternal 
happiness or for eternal misery, as may be 
most to Thy glory.” That was only a 
century and a half ago. 


Fierce sand-storms have always made 
desert travel a dangerous experiment. The 
French, however, have about solved this prob- 
lem, not by doing away with the storms, 
but by constructing a special kind of engine, 
which they will use on the Sahara Desert. 
This engine is built so as to offer the least 
possible resistance to wind and sand. The 
wheels are very open, for solid iron wheels 
soon wear thin under continual blasts of 
sand. 


Every interior part removable. 


MAINE 


_ “THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN 1T.” 

The “STONE WHITE” Refrigerator has provision chamber 
walled with massive slabs of natural quarried Stone, almost Ice Cold, 
joined as tight as an aquarium, and cleaned as easily asa china tea-cup. 
i Send for our catalog. 


‘Meeto. FCEFR IGERATOR 


NASHUA\ PROOF 
N.H. 
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Pleasantries. 


“‘Why don’t you send it by partial post?” 
asked Mrs. T'wickembury. 


“T understand that you have a new motor- 
car.” ‘Yes.’’ “Do you drive it yourself?” 
“Nobody drives it. We coax it.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“‘Will you please tell me where I can see 
the candelabra?” ‘‘All canned goods is on 
the next floor,’’ replied the new clerk.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


“What is a man-of-war?”’ said a teacher 
to his class. ‘‘A cruiser,’ was the prompt 

‘““What makes it go?” “Its screw, 
“‘Who goes with it?”’ ‘Its crew, sir.” 
Sailors’ Magazine. 


With but three minutes to catch his train, 
the travelling salesman inquired of the street- 
car conductor, ‘‘Can’t you go faster than 
this?”’ ‘Yes,’ the bell-ringer replied, “‘but 
I have to stay with my car.’’—Harper’s. 


Little Fred attended the Baptist church, 
but had many playmates who went to the 
Congregational church. He was studying 
the story of John the Baptist, when he looked 
up and said very earnestly, ‘‘ Mother, wasn’t 
there any John the Congregationalist, too?”’ 
The Congregationalist. 


“Would ye do something for a poor old 
sailor?’”’ inquired the seedy wanderer at the 
gate. ‘‘‘Poor old sailor’?”’ said the lady at 
work over the washtub. ‘‘Yessum. I fol- 
lowed the water for sixteen years.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the worker as she resumed her labors, 
“you certainly don’t look as if you ever 
caught up with it.”—The Sailors’ Magazine. 


“Never mind, dear!’’ I said to my little 
girl, who refused to give one of her dolls to 
a child who had none. ‘‘Never mind! Per- 
haps some day you will be a poor little girl 
yourself, and then you will know what it is 
to have no toys.” ‘‘Yes, mother,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘I have thought of that; and that’s 
the reason I want to save all my things.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


New Yorkers never tire of poking fun 
at Philadelphians for their alleged slowness. 
One of them asked his Philadelphian ac- 
quaintance if he ever ate snails. “Yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘when we can catch them.” An 
older legend relates that a Philadelphian was 
asked if he had ever seen a snail. ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” he replied. ‘‘I have seen one.” 
“Then,” said the other, ‘‘you must have 
met him.” 


Dr. Gladden once had the uncommon ex- 
perience of dreaming that he said something 
witty and finding out that it really was witty. 
“JT dreamed,’ said Dr. Gladden, according 
to the Companion, “‘that Mr. Deshler’s dog 
George barked at me, and that the old gentle- 
man scolded him, saying: ‘You mustn’t bark. 
That’s a friend, that’s Dr. Gladden.’ ‘Oh, 
I’ve met George before,’ I responded to the 
introduction; ‘in fact, we have had a bow- 
wowing acquaintance for some time.’”’ 


Mr. Edison endeavored to amuse a seven- 
year-old boy by drawing pictures. Finally, 
the youngster desired an.engine, a request 
promptly met. Thinking that it would 
please the child to have an elaborate design, 
Edison added two or three extra smoke- 
stacks and several imaginary parts. The 
boy examined the production very critically, 
not to say scornfully. He returned it with 
this statement: ‘I’m afraid you don’t know 
much about engines, Mr. Edison. Engines 
may have been that way in your time, but 
they’ve changed a whole lot since.’’—New 
York Evening Post. 


by mail, 60 cents per copy. 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
Young People’s 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 


services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction: is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


i Underground 
Liisi‘ sSGGarrtbbagee Receiver 


; No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


_ Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 


For the year 1915-16 two resident (Williams) Fel- 
lowships of $500 each are offered to graduates of 


Theological Schools who intend to devote themselves 
to the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are 
designed to encourage advanced theological work of 
a high order. Applications, accompanied by testi- 
monials and specimens of work, must be made 
before April 15, 1915, on special blanks to be ob- 
tained by addressing The Secretary of the Divinity 
Faculty, 1 Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Half way between Boston 


Situation and New York. Ne raw 
seacoast. Three houses. 


Athletics dete ens basketbal 


